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ip HE new front to Bucking- 


ceeded with rapidly under 
the direction of Mr. E, 
Blore. In present 
number we give a view of 
the palace as it will appear when completed, 
seen from the south-east, together with the 
elevation of the centre part of it on a larger 
scale, to afford a clearer idea of the details than 
can be conveyed by the general view.” 

Our readers will remember the architect’s 
amusing report of the distressing position of 
our illustrious Queen and accomplished con- 
sort,—made in this same month of August, 
last vear,—their domestic discomforts and 


our 


miserable home. ‘The hammering of cabinet- 
makers, the smell of the glue-pot, risk of fire, 
and want of room for the young princes to 
stand upright in their apartments, were only a 
few of the inconveniences to which the royal 
family were exposed in Buckingham Palace 
as it then stood. So melancholy a picture so 
touchingly set forth, deprived the House of 
Commons of thought for any thing but imme- 
diate improvement, and, with tears in their 
eyes, they at once voted 20,000/., in part of the 
sum of 150,0002., for the enlargement of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and, as we believe, were sorry 
for it directly afterwards. 

The proposed works included a new east 
front to the palace; clearing out and re-ar- 
the new 
kitchens with a large ball-room ; decorations 


ranging rooms in south wing; 
and painting; taking down the marble arch, 
and altering the drainage. 

We strenuously opposed the expenditure of 
more money on this unsatisfactory building «as 
a royal palace, being satisfied that it could 
not be made fit for the purpose and worthy of 
the nation, and we were fully borne out in this 
opinion by concurrent testimony from all 

Our suggestion that it should be 
appropriated as the National Gallery and 
Palace of Art, and a new palace built else- 
where, for the was received with 
general favour and republished in numerous 
journals. However, the Government would 
not alter their views, and the works, as we 


quarters, 


Queen, 


have said, are now making rapid progress. 
The building, it will be remembered, oc- 
cupied three sides of a squarer;. The double 


portico which terminated the east end of each | 


wing was taken down, and the addition is being 
built against these wings, extending north and 
south, so asto form the fourth side of the 
square (4 and inclose the court. The new 
structure projects but very slightly beyond the 
face of the old building on either side, and oc- 
cupies in the whole about 345 feet. Its depth 
from east to west is about 73 feet, which brings 
it up to within a few feet of the marble arch, 
and the height to the top of the balustrade will 
be about 77 feet. The extreme height in the 
centre, exclusive of the decorative arms, will 
be about 90 feet. One central and two side 
archways give entrance to the new building 
and to the court. There are twenty-three 
windows ia each of the two upper stories, 
The mezzanine is lighted by panels over the 
windows of the ground floor, and the top story 
by openings in the frieze of the entablature. 








* See p. 410, 


ham Palace is being pro- | 
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The whole is crowned by a balustrade, and the 


a vase or urn as at the Privy Council Office, 
Whiteball. The quoins of the building which 
at first were to have had pilasters, are rusti- 
cated. 

It will be seen that the design does not pre- 
| tend to grandeur or magnificence, scarcely to 
| dignity; and although all will probably agree 





| istics to be looked for in the palace of the 
sovereign, the architect was probably right in 
| attempting, in the present instance, little more 


in stone instead of stucco. 


in Buckingham Palace, to be opened to the 
| nation at certain times; what truth may be in 
it we will not venture to say, but that it may 


| 


| satisfied that every enjoyment of this kind 





and lasting effect. 

Our hope was, that Buckingham Palace 
might have become a palace of art for the 
people. Besides affording space for a collec- 
tion of works of art worthy to be called national, 


could have been afforded to various societies 
connected with the arts and sciences, whose 
efforts are for the most part crippled by the 
rent they now have to pay. 


must be done. The enlargement of the pre- 
sent gallery, which has been commenced, or is 
about to be commenced, ean be but temporary, 
| unless indeed the interests of the nation be 
| disregarded and valuable donations continue 


' 
| to be refused. 


Room for a gallery of casts, 
too, accessible to all, is much to be desired, and 
would prove of the greatest service to the 
arts; the want of it in the metropolis, scarcely 
| to be believed, is greatly felt and deplored. 
The museum of architecture, also, often dwelt 
| on by us, and for which the trustees of the 
British Museum say they have not space, might 
then be hoped for; indeed, the urgent neces- 
| sity for accommodation in respect of artistic 
| progress and the general advancement of the 
| people, is evident on all sides. The building, 
| either in the park, as once suggested by Sir 
| Robert Peel, or elsewhere, must come, sooner 


or later, and the sooner the better, say we right 
earnestly. 

Our view shews partof Mr. Blore’s sugges- 
tions for laying out the ground in front of the 
palace, which, if we understand it rightly, 
involves lengthening the present piece of water 
in the enclosure, to bring it nearer the palace. 
As the ground slopes away from the palace to- 
| wards the east, he proposes, as may be seen, 
to lower the surface of it ata certain distance 
from the front of the palace, so as to form a 
terrace, faced with stone, as in Trafalgar- 
square.* 





Mippie-row, Horsorn.— We are dis- 
tressed to find that the foundations are being 
ut in for rebuilding one of the houses in 
Middle-row. Can nothing be done to prevent 
the perpetuation of this great obstruction in 
such an important thoroughfare as Holborn ? 





* The probable fate of the marble arch still oecupies the attention 
of several of our correspondents. Une of the most recent says :— 
“Will you allow me, through the medium of your useful pabli- 
eation, to inquire what is imtended te be done with the arch in 
front of Buckingham Palace? As it ie a handsome and costly 
structure, does it not seem a pity to do away with it al ? My 
idea ix, that if it were transferred to the entrance of the en, 
next to Constitution-hill, and another arch, toe cc were 
erected on the opposite, or Pizolico, pee very handsome addition 
would be made to the entire facade of palace. Part of the road 
requires to be taken inte the inclosure on that side te afford greater 
privacy, and the arch would form a good eutranee, the same as on 
the ‘other side. The arches might be adorned also, the one with 
rural and the other with military trophies” We do not care much 
what may be done with the arch, but ot pes violentiy 
against the further waste of money on a t * entirely un- 
suited to the London atmosphere as marble. if there was an yfear 
of a duplication. 





dies which form it into panels will each earry | 


afforded to the public has a greatly salutary | 


In respect of the | 
. é 3 | the chancel. 
national collection, at all events, something | 


! 


} 


; 
i 


' 





ARCHITECTURAL SCAMPER IN 
NORFOLK, 


THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.* 


One of the pleasantest of the week of 
pleasant days spent with the Institute, was that 


| wherein the whole party made an architectural 


| sham Hall, and Fakenham Charch. 
with us in thinking that these are the character- | 


pilgrimage to Little and Great Snoring 
churches, Binham Abbey, Old and New Wal- 
singham churches, Walsingham Abbey, Bar- 
he rail 
conveyed the party a certain distance, and then 
a stage-coach, a hearse-like omnibus, and other 
lively-looking vehicles of various kinds, not 
forgetting a dog-cart and its good-natured 


| owner (though it did discharge its three occu- 


than an ordinary piece of street architecture 


pants once during the journey in a somewhat 


| head-over-heels style), were pressed into the 


; | service. 
We have heard a rumour of a gallery of art, | 


Had this accident, by the way, been 
as serious as it might have been, the dean and 
chapter must have sought another architect, 


| there could be no second volume of “ New- 


| be found wholly so is our earnest wish, feeling | 


leafe Discourses,” and these notes would not 
have been written. But let that pase ;—we 
have reached Little Snoring Church, a curious 


| structare, with a detached round tower close 


and capable of great extension, accommodation | 


to the west end of it (on the south side), which 
has evidently belonged to a former church. 
The tower has been called Saxon, but shews 
nothing to justify the statement. The existing 
church belongs to the transition period, be- 
tween Norman and early English: the south 
doorway has a stilted horseshoe arch, over 
a pointed one ornamented with zig-zags, 
and under this Jatter comes the round arch of 
the door, with shafts in thejaumbs. The east 


| end of the church had three lancet-headed 
| (early English) windows, one of which has 


been destroyed by rebuilding the north wall of 
On the south side of the chancel 
is a piscina in the jaumb of the window, across 
the angle of the cill, as at Cheltenham. There 


'is a similar piscina in Fakenham Charch, 


| 


| 


j 


which we visited afterwards. 

Great Snoring Church has a very good per- 
pendicular tower ; and, inside, the rood-sereen 
remains. The old open wood roof was re- 
moved forty or fifty years ago. 

The Rectory-house, close by, is a curious 


| example of the moulded brickwork of the time 


' 


| other decorations. 


of Henry VIII., including heads, shields, and 
Jesu M., in Tudor cha- 


| racters, is repeated numerous times in a string 





course: the repetition gives regularity as a 
decoration. 

The remains of Binkham Abbey Church, the 
next place visited, are particularly interesting, 
especially the west end, which is a charming 
example of early English work. It was 
originally a very large cross ehurch, founded 
at the end of the eleventh centary ; but only the 
nave, which is chie@ly Norman, is preserved, and 
even here the aisles have been destroyed, and 
the spaces between the main arches on either 
side, which earry the clerestory, are built up. 
It must have been a noble structure originally. 
At the east end solid masses of flint concrete, 
now standing, mark the central tower, tran- 
septs, and chancel. Some of these masses are 
much larger at the top than at the bottom, 
like inverted pyramids, thanks to man rather 
than to time, and shew the extreme solidity 
which construction of this sort acquires. In- 
side the church are a number of old benches 
with poppies and open carved backs of varied 
and elegant design, probably of the perpen- 
dicular period. 

The sketch books having been duly ealled 
into requisition, the pilgrims started for the 
shrine of “ Our Lady of Walsingham,” once 
even more frequented than the shrine of Tho- 
mas @ Becket. The “Milky Way” in the 
heavens was pointed out by the monks as a 
miraculous indieation of the road to this cele- 
brated place, in consequence of which it was 
even called by some “ The Walsingham Way!” 
The modern Walsingham Abbey is the seat of 
Mr. H. Lee Warner, who received the Institate 
in admirable style. Some fine remains of the 
convent are in the pleasure grounds, and ia- 
corporated with the mansion: part of the re- 
fectory adjeining the house is particularly 
interesting ; steps to the pulpit the corbel 
of the latter are to be seen. 

Fakenham Church has a fine pe 
tower of flint and stone, the former 


odicular 
aatifall 


fitted into panels. The stone doorway wit 
niches, sculptured shields, &e. isan exeelient 
piece of work. The sedilia and piscina are 


* See pages 369 and 381, ante. 
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interesting, and there are some carved wooden | nomy of glass. Now, the green damp was no- 
screens at the east end of the aisles, which de- | where to be seen, the whitewash bad been 
scraped away, the vaulting cleaned, and the | 
stone exhibited in its native colour,” 


ee 


erve examination. 

On the road from Walsiogham to Faken- 
ham, at a place called Houghton tm the 
Dele, (a pretty place with a pretty name), 
We passe d a beautiful little chapel, now in | ON THE POSITIVE SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
ruins, The arrangement ot the gable is very MATICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 
charming, and its * rapid decay cannot be too | THE FINE ARTS.* 
tnuch deplor ed. If it be true, as we heard was Tue double necessity imposed upon the 
the case, that it belongs to an active member | wind, of observation jour the formation of a 

ot the Institute, there is perhaps some hope | theory, and a theory for the practice of obser- 
that he may be led to restore it, or, at al vation, would have caused it to move ip a 
events, to sustain it. Its restoration would circle, if nature bad not fortunately provided | 
form one of the most interesting monuments | oy outlet in the spontaneous activity of the | 
of the visit of the Institute that could be de- | nied. This mctivize eacene it te begin by 
vised, and a valuable result to be appealed to | sssuntiog a cause, which it seeks out of satere, | 
hereafter. | 1.¢., supernatural. As man is conscious that 

It is not our province to record how that | pe gets accordipy as he wills, so he naturally | 
his lurdship, the bishop, entered warmly into | ae 





— business of the meeting, how the excel- some superior will, 
ent Lord Northampton aided and abetted Hence Fetichishm, which is nothing but the 
right willingly, how the Dean of Westminster | ogowment of inanimate things with life and 
bad often something to say, how the lady volition. This is the logical necessity for the 
who always writes the nice notice of these supernatural stage. The mind eomasennes 
tneetings in Chambers’ was seen, note book in with the unknowable; it has first to learn its 
hand, in all sorts of unapproachable places, importance,—to learn the limits of its range 
bow Mr, Cunningham bustled about and | before it can content itself with the know- 
vot people into order. Suffice it for us to re- ledge. 
ark, under this head, that the week was 
peut pleasantly as well as usefully ; and, with | as transitive. The supernatural and positive 
a memorandum that, in our Jast volume, will be stages are sv widely opposed as to require 
found a good engraving of the bishop's palace intermediate notions to bridge over the chasm. 
2ute-house,* alluded to in Mr. Britton’s paper | 1, substituting an entity “inseparable from 
lready reported,t+ we close our present notes | phenomena, for a supernatural agent, through 
of the meeting at Norwich. ; whose will these phenomena were produced, 
the mind was habituated to consider only the 
At Ely, Professor Willis delivered a dis- | phenomena themselves. This was a most im- 
course on the cathedral in the cathedral itself, | portant condition. 
and as we have not vet referred to it, we avail | ‘The result was, that the ideas of these meta- 
ourselves of a contemporary for the following | physical entities gradually faded, and were lost 
notes of tbe lecture :— in the mere abstract names of phenomena. 
‘ly (he suid), was a much larger, more rhe positive stage was now possible. The 
et Be. 4 odaeh Wha wind having ceased to interpose either super- | 
“0 pone aod more magnificent a a | natural avents or metapby sical entities between 
Norwich. Ste Gave was inte Norman, and the phenomena and their production, attended 
eres age for thet style. Tt was a most MaE- | solely to the phenomena themselves. These it 
nificent Norman nave, and as nearly as possible ea Pe I si tl Oo ay pte at 
untouched. The presbytery was of the best | eapercntn tected Nee het nga babe t+ ett saat, ok 
order of Early English ; the Galilee at the 
west end also Early English, aud of the best 
character and time (see our engraving, p. 374, 
te). Indeed, Ely Cathedral contains nearly 
a complete series of examples of the several 
styles—decorated work of most excellent exe- Remember, that although every branch of 
cution, and perpendicular work that ts ex- ee . ial aiid celal 
tremely beautiful. Instead of the usual square en ee ae ge ss hes apie oe 
tower. is the aentre, we have here a6 cotennn | stages, in obedience to the law of evolution ; 
lantern of wonderful beauty and proportion. 
It was easy to see how Sir Christopher Wren 
had adopted it at St. Paul’s,—and how in sup- 
porting the cupola of his cathedral he bad 
studied the way in which the octagon lantern 
ut Ely was supported Phis part of the struc- 
ture would well repay attention. In settling 
» position of the choir and the presbytery, 
‘would direct attention to the bosses cn the 
vaulting. One boss representing St. Peter 
ull remains, and this is immediately above the 
bigh altar. Another eastward of this, repre- 
sents Etheldreda and the Virgin,—and immedi- 
tely beneath this is the shrine of Ethelidreda. 
EK ly Cathedral was erected very shortly after 
Winchester Cathedral, and there was a very 
eousiderable resemblance between them—the | 
dimensions, moreover, were nearly the same. 
.bbot Simeon, he would remark, who com- 
erengys Waleine bakes af jae eth mariner to discover his latitude and find his 
Another cathedral with which Ely was associ 





| similitade and succession. The search after 
essences and causes was renounced. ‘The pre- 
tensions to absolute knowledge was set aside. 
The discovery of laws became the great ob- 
| jeet of mankind, 


| nevertheless, the progress is not strictly chro- 
nological. Some sciences are more rapid 
their evolution than others; some individuals 
| pass through these evolutions more quickly 
fhan others; so also of nations. The present 
| intellectual anarchy results from that differ 
ence; 30me sciences bein ix in the positive, some 
in the supernatural, and some in the meta- 
physica] stage; and this 1s further to be sub- 
divided into individual differences; for in a 
science which, on the whole, way fairly be ad- 


sume cultivators still in the metaphysical stave 
Astronomy is now ip so positive a condition, 
that we need nuthiog but the laws of dynamics 
| and gravitation to explain all celestial pheno- 
mena; and this explanation we know to be 


cause we can predict the return of a comet 


way amidst the ‘ waste of waters.” 
i; positive science. Remark also, that while in 
ut » history o rebitecture was Lin- | ! 
ted in wy ei of uta ‘l “" the inst the present day no natural philosopher is insane 
ms par Fr a ie na Moor = ding oh enough to busy himself wiih the attempt to 
lute wo > % ; . . ar, } > e - “ 
ss sald. : . “ — pecesioeeit: « ay sake “© | discover the cause of attraction, thousands are 
wi then = o ewe 0 MRS, busy in the attemnt to diseover the cause of 
sen stnlelade 4 ratte vet ar aiene ting Pome | life and essence of mind! This difference 
) studying the progress of architecture; and | cnarscterizes positive aod metaphysical sci- 
bere he could not but express his regret that ee ae Argan oe hares 
the side aisles of tt . sebdeens ete sa ( the one is content with a general fact, 
i} 4 il ~ } > 2 8 ) a . » . . . 
ked \ pier sept are still | that “the operation of attraction is inversely 
viocked up. Much had been done, and in ex- | . , 5 al lla Wi tlle 
cellent taste, by tl le dhe i] as the square of the cistance, this being 
cS s peers snd be reauy | sufficient for all scientific purposes, bee ause 
boped that before long the side aisles would beet cece ee eee perposes, i 
| enabling us to predict with uperring certainty 


vgain thrown open. He searcely could trust : T 
his eyes when he contrasted Ely Cathedral ne Wasaga de gen Sade oR ae 


twenty yeats ego with Ely Cathedral as he 
uow sew it. ‘Twenty years ago there was the 
green damp plentifally about it, more v hite- 
wash than he cared to see, and a great eco- 


contrary, is more occupied i in guessing at the 
causes of life, than in observing and classifying 
vital phenomeva with a view to detect the laws 
of their operation. 

First, he guesses it to be what he calls a 
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] | 
soncludes that every thing acts according to , , 
conchae 7 ’ ws gt | phenomena, will be found still a slave to the 


‘The metapbysical stage is equally important | 


them according to their invariable relations of | 


| mitted as being positive, there will be found | 


| correct, as far as any thing can be known, be- | 
with the nicest accuracy, or can enable the | 


This is a | 


| physician, or metaphysical physiologist, onthe | 


“vital priociple,’—a mysterious entity re- 
siding in the frame, and ‘capable of engender- 
ing phenomena. He then proceeds to guess 
at the nature or essence of this principle, and 


| pronounces it “ electricity,’ or “nervous fluid,” 
| or “ chemical affinity.” 
| upon hypothesis, and clouds the subject from 
| his view. 


‘Thus heaps hypothesis 


The closer we examine the present condi- 
tion of the sciences, the more we shall be struck 
with the anarchy above indicated. We shall 
find one science in a perfectly positive stage 
(physics), another in the metaphysical stage 
(biology, or electricity and the fine arts), 


| third, in the superpatural stage (sociology ). 


Nor is this all. Tbe same tarieties will be 
found to co-exist in the same individual mind. 
The same man who in physics may be said to 
have arrived at the positive stage, and recognize 
no other object of inquiry than the laws of 


wetapbysical stage in biology, and endeavour- 
ing to detect the cause of life; and so little 
emancipated from the supernatural stege in 
sociology, that if you talk to him of the possi- 
bility of a science of history, or a social science, 
he will laugh at you as a “theorizer.”” So 
vicious is our philosophical education; so in- 


| perfect the conception of a scientific method! 


Well might Shelley exclaim,— 
‘* How green is this grey world !”’ 


The present condition of science, therefore, 
exbibits three metbods instead of one: hence 
the avarchy. To remedy the evil all differ- 
ences must cease: One method must preside. 
Auguste Comte was the first to point out the 
fact, and tu suggest the cure; aud it will ren- 
der his name immortal. So long as the super- 
natural explanation of phenomena Was ubiver 


| sally accepted, so Jong was there unity of 
| thought, because oue general principle was 
| applied to all facts. 


I'he same way be said of 
the metaphysical stage, though in a less de- 
gree, because it was never univ versally accepted ; 
it was in advance of the supernatural, but be- 


| fore it could attain universal recognition, the 
| positive stage had already begun. When the 


positive method is universally accepted—and 
the day, we hope, is not far distant, at least 
among the éfe of humanity—then shall we 
again have unity of thougbt, then shall we 


| again have one general doctrine, powerful 
| because general. 


That the positive method is the ouly wethod 
adapted to human capacity, the only one on 
| which truth can be found, is easily proved); 
on it alone can prevision of phenomena de- 
| pend. Prevision is the characteristic and test 
| of knowledge. If you can predict cettain re- 
| sults, end they occur as you predicted, then 
ure you assured that your knowledge is cor- 
rect. If the wind blows according to the will 
| of Boreas, we may, indeed, propitiate his 
favour, but we cannot caleulate upon it. We 
can have no certain knowledge whether the 
| wind will blow or not. If, on the other band, 
| it is subject to laws, like every thing else, once 
| discover these laws, and men will predict con- 
cerning it as they predict concerning other mat- 
l ters. ‘* Even the wind and the rain,” to use 
the language of one of our most authoritative 
writers, “‘ which in common speech are the 
| types of uncertainty and change, obey laws as 
fixed as thuse of the sun and moon; and al- 
| ready, as regards wany parts of the earth, man 
can foretel them without fear of being de- 
ceived. He plans his voyages to suit the com- 
| ing monseons, and = pares against the floods 
| of the rainy seasons.” If one other argu- 
went be needed, we would simply refer to the 
gradual and progressive improvement which 
has alwa\s token place io every department of 
inquiry conducted upon the positive method. 
Aud with a success In exact proportion to its ri- 
gorous employment of that method—contrasted 
with the cirealar movement of philosophy, 
which is jast as far from a solation of any one 
of its problems as it was five thousand years 
ago—the only truths that it can be said to have 
acquired, are afew psychological truths, and 
these it owes to the positive method. 

Every artist must have felt, as every votary 
| of science, the truth of this law of mental évo- 
lution in its historical as well as individual ap- 
| plication to art. Individually he wili more 
| particularly recollect how the fanciful notivas 
i 


of the earlier days of his career gradually gave 
way tomore fixe d and certain maxims, enabl ling 
him to accomplish with cowparative ease, un- 
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dertakings which appeared 
almost impossible of attainment, and this 
owing to his having gained (I may say uncon- 
sciously) a greater degree of positive science. 

Every work even appears to pass through 
an anslogous progress, from the undefined 
mystical sketeh, to its positive or finished con- 
dition : this is indeed consequent upon the law, 
—jtis the visible image of mental evolution. 

We shall now endeavour to explain on what 
we can depend for a fixed correspondence 
between cause and effect on mankind. 

All knowledge is derivedthrough the senses ; 
if the mechanism of these be examined in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of man- 
kind, it would he found the same anatomical 
demonstration would suffice; this does not 
apply merely to the organs of sensation, hut 
thronehont the structure of man. If this were 
not the case it would be useless to write works 
on anatomy: the similarity of bones, muscles, 


arteries, nerves, &c., must convince every one | 


who reflects, how much more men resemble 


one another than they differ. That which is 
variable is very superficial, but as the variabie 
constitutes the individuality, we are necessi- 
tated ta observe these slight variations to en- 
able us ta recognize one man from another. 

So it is in all specific creations, but when 
itis not of importance to recognize individually, 
the great resemblance between each member 
of a species is paramount. All lies appear 
very much alike at the first glance, yet when 
examined minutely no two are precisely simi- 
lar. It is thus, too, that the casual observer 
remarks the great resemblance in a flock of 
sheep; yet this, which is evidently the most 
predominant idea, is entirely lost sight of by 
the shepherd, who is necessitated to observe 
wherein each one differs — consequently the 
variable becomes the chief object of his obser- 
vation. In like manner, in our intercourse 
with society, we have to regard the peculiarities 
of men; it is only by dint of reflection we 
can divest ourselves of the notion that every 
man is entirely different in organization, and 
unsubjected to any influence in common with 
others,—although itis curious to find we must | 
at some time or other have been impressed to 
the eontrary, by frequently using the word 
man to express collectively mankind. It will 
therefore be a consequence of this predominant 
resemblance in organization, that the same 
eanse must produce a predominant resem- 
blance in its effect on men; the more particu- 
larly so, since the delicate organs by means of 
which we receive the greatest share of intelli- 
gence, vary in a considerably less degree than | 
the grosser portions of our structure; indeed, | 
were it not for this universal conformity, 
music could not exist, pictures would be use- 
less, certitade impossible, and science imprac- | 
ticable. 

All phenomena may be divided into two 
kinds—internal and external,—internal phe- 
nomena operating on sense w ithinus; external 
phenomena operating on sense from without; 
the two constitating all the subjective pheno- 
mena of sensation. Sensation may be termed 
comprehensively the mirror of the world. 

Art must be entirely imitative of phenomena 
operating on the senses; it ought therefore ta 
obey laws as certain as those of any other 


branch of science, it being subject to precisely 
the same conditions; consequently he who best 
comprehends the laws of phenomena, bas, if 
he adds thereto the practical mechanism of 
imitation, the greatest power of recombining 
and creating, after the example of the great 
archetype, Nature;—also of exercising the 
greatest influence in the world . —has the 
greatest claim to be honoured by mankind, 
und the right to the highest title of intelleet— | 
genius, 

For who could be a greater genius than he | 
who shonld know and be able to perform all 
things 

The artist, then, perceiving that he cannot | 
effect any useful purpose without imitating na- 
ture, will have a just right to conclude the best 
means of comprehending the science of art 
will be by the deep study and anderstanding 
of the science of nature. 

We will now briefly recapitulate :—We first 
stated our convictions in tie po: sibility of a | 
more scientific comprehension of art, sup 
ported hy the opinions of Reynolds, examin- | 
ing in our progress Comte’s “‘ Law of Mental | 
Evolution,” to shew that the mind passes from | 
the mysterious to the positive and defined in 

i 


a ee 


to him at one period | acquiring knowledge, and that it is equally ARCHITECTURAL REFLECTIONS. 


| ciency of traditional edneation; this is evi- 


| of business to get as much as he can ont of the 


| ignorance of public men, is a matter that | definitively and finally; and a besntiful pro 
| ought to undergo searching inquiry. It ap- ’ 
| pears that the coals used by the royal squadron 


| nomical as chaff.—-Bris‘ol Journal, 
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| applicable to art as to any other branch of 
human understanding. We then attempted to 
prove that a fixed correspondence between 
cause and effect in art, depended on the same 
law that all other branches of science have for 
their certitude, and that all knowledge of art 

is derived through the senses. 
| From which, it is hoped, this maxim may 


~~ heen de ag til ‘. . Ppa * 
| have been deduced, viz,: that the best means | ¢, promote a generous spirit of emulation and 


| of arriving at excellence in: i by : - . 
| iene ab erage ir eon = , even exertion, without which art mnet ever 
& are; Se languish, and eventually retrograde. 


| say, the laws of the external world, andthose | =” 
: The scholar, the amateur, the man of taste, 


of sensation; — if to this is also added the : 
practical mechanism of imitation. the refined observer of passing events, will de- 
We will now ina few words consider the | ™'¥® 4 satisfaction from the alternate contem 
| advantages of a scientific system. | Plation of the past and the present, unknown to 
All professions tenaciously eling to the com- ihe uaredecting many ; he will ponder over 
plex and mysterious, long after the period has the crumbling monuments of nations long 
arrived when it is evident generalization and eee extinct, cane their vertous features 
simplicity are essential as well as attainable. and traits of difference as developed in succes~ 
It imposes by magnifying the difficulties to be | S'V® 82e5, follow the progress of the arts from 
overcome; a8 it Is perhaps considered, that infancy to matarity, irom matority to decline, 
any levelling of the irregularities of the great | with gladness see them revive and bleam 
highway might increase the number of tra- | 98#i9, more beautiful than ever, trace their 


Tne distinctive characteristics in art of the 
age we live in should prove a subject for medi- 
tation neither devoid of profit nor interest, as 
tending to provoke comparisons with those of 
bygone days, to awaken energies dormant cr 
inaetive from force of circumstances, yet ca 
pable of high results if roused into action, and 





| vellers; but this ice-bound feeling must thaw | progress down to his own time, and with 


before the ge nial influence of science as it judgment matared by study and reflection, 
approaches the zenith, | seratinize its leading features, and see what 
One of the greatest misfortunes of ort- claim it will have to the admiration or grati- 
education, at the present time, is the defi- tude of posterity. 
It may not be too much to assert that by 
dently an immense loss of time, as we lose the their architecture the various nations of the 
experience of others which might often save | earth present a record of their former great- 
yeurs of futile wandering in paths of error. | ness or character, far more convincing, far 
And it oughtto be the more imperative on this | more lasting than either of its sister arts can 
account, that every one should record to the | effect. It is by their architectural remains 
best of his power the results of his experi- | that mighty empires, long since passed away, 
ence: it would at once improve ourselves and | exhibit to the beholder the history of their 





| advance others. I say improve, for it is asto- | power and greatness, stamped in characters so 


nishing the effect of attempting to record our | imposing and striking, that doubt vanishes on 


i ° y | . . ° 
| own notions: it brings us to a clearer compre- | the instant, and wonder and admiration alone 


hension of things; it is not till this is done | remain, 
that we have any conception of the confused The imperishable ruins of the mighty cities 
state of our ideas. of Assyria,—the gigantic pyramids of Egypt,— 
A recorded science must of necessity facili- | the stupendous excavations of Elephonta and 
tate the mental evolutions of men, and may, in | Ellora,—the richly decorated yet barbarous 
a great measure, supersede the necessity of | pagoda of the Hindoo and later mosque of the 
tradition. The difficulty of multiplying written | Mogul dynasty,—the singular rains ef ancient 
records in past ages, no doubt compelled the | Mexico,—the classic portico and open temple 
system of echolarship. | of Greece,—-the foundations of the Satarnian 
In the event of a complete system of art | cities of Latiom and Etruria that flourished ere 
being established, it will form the basis of pure | Rome existed,—the high-arched aqueduet, the 


| criticism, from which should the critic swerve, | colamned forum and vast amphitheatre of 
| either throngh ignorance or interested mo-| Rome herself,—her vast remains throughout 
| tives, bis delinquency must at once be detected; | Italy, Spain, Africa, Asia Minor, Gaul, and 


it would form, too, a safeguard against such | Germany,—the site of ancient Tyre,—the spot 
impositions being attempted. | where Carthage stood,—the Greek church of 

This paper is an introduction to an attempt | Byzantium, type of unnumbered styles,—the 
of my own,—to form a system on the solid | Alhambra, wondrous relic of the Spanish 


| basis of science, It may at first bear the sem- | Moor,—the gilded cupola and clustered semi- 


blance of presumption, till it is recollected we | dome of the Turk,— the lofty minaret and 
often propose to ourselves early in life a plan | burnished crescent of the Persian,—the Nor- 


| which is to absorb a large share of attention in | man portal, ponderous bat grand,—the pointed 
our fature career. 


arch, the clastered colamn and matchless tra 
Wherein it is trne it will beget truth; where | cery of the Gothie style, the adopted of all 
error exists let it be exposed and condemned ; countries, yet still preserving a character pecn- 
right will then be substituted for wrong. In- | liar to each ;—-these, and many such as these, 
deed, I should have felt much more reluctant | unnamed, are histories of ages past, written in 
to occupy your time, had I not felt convinced | characters legible to all who have learnt to 
that ‘‘ the history of error, properly nanaged, | read them. 
often shortens the way to truth,’”’ } 
My efforts will not bave been destitute of 
effect, if they have at all succeeded in strength- 


If, then, the erection of churches for the 
Christian and temples for the Pagan, of pa- 
coats = f tt “say tes: laces for their monarchs and trophies for their 
ening the convictions o rose who Deleve art) warriors, of theatres fo ir s a 
may be practised on more fixed principies than | senate houses for shove fe Sscen: pt pe 

, s 
at present, or that I have at all illustrated the | all these buildings whereon man is wont to 
sentiments of the poet, which he has thus con- | Javish his wealth and taste—-be an outlet for 
cisely expressed :— the riches and a vehicle for the display of 
| power and taste with great nations, how na- 

tural is it, when they no longer exist, to deduce 

our notions of their resources and power from 

their architectural remains, and how beautifal 

must be the study that consists in collecting, 
Government Contracts —It seems that classifying, and comparing the knowledge 
in all Government contracts, jobbing is in- | thereby derived, and seeing wherein we our- 
herent. To buy worthless goods in the / selves excel or fall short of the specimens that 
dearest market is proverbial in these affairs. are our models for imitation. 


W hether the contractor is most at fault, or is For the past, the testimony of the civilised 


Art is but nature, better understood.”’ 


W. Cave Taomas. 





| victimised in his turn, by having to fee the world has been given; the verdict of universal 


Government underlings, or deems it a point approval has been pronounced; dates and pe 


' . 
| riods, stylee and orders, have been arranged 


gression of harmonious changes established 
| quite satisfactory and conclusive. For the 


lor the Scottish voyage, and which were “taken | fatare, the curtain has yet to be withdrawn, 


| in’ from the stores at Portsmouth, were the | our merits or démerits have: to receive the 


veriest rubbish that ever luambered a shoeing 
smith’s forge, producing more pounds of 
clinker than ounces of steam, and just as eco- 


judgment of posterity, and our position and 
rank in the annals of art cannot be distinctly 
ascertained until the lapse of time shall have 


| shed that halo of antiquity over our works and 
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history that- seems almost indispensable for 
their due appreciation and knowledge. 

Bat that the age we live in presents fea- 
tures in art most striking and original, none 
but the most bigotted devotee to the antique 
can deny. The lapse of a few years has 
effected changes that are astonishing ; mecha- 
nical contrivance bas attained a degree of per- 
fection but little anticipated by our predeces- 
sors ;—- producing an amount of work and 
quality of performance that throw the opera- 
tions of simple industry entirely into the back- 
ground by the comparison. 

Invention is the leading feature of the day, 
celerity its natural concomitant. These fea- 
tures are exhibited in every species of art or 
science. Literature, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, engraving, mechanics, en- 
gineering,—all are influenced by them, and 
exhibit a marked character from their pre- 
sence. Nature herself would appear to be 
inadequate to the task of providing necessa- 
ries for our artifical requirements. The horse, 
most noble, patient, and symmetrical of her 
bounteous gifts,—the type of swiftness, 
strength, and beauty,—stands at a discount 
in competition with the fire-breathing loco- 
motive : the breeze, once deemed sufficient to 
waft the wealth of the Indies to our recipient 
shores, now idly beats the spray caused by the 
revolving paddle of the steam-ship: nay, the 
very seasons, shorn of their prerogative of 
producing fruits and flowers when nature so 
ordained, are anticipated in their intentions 
and forestailed in their productions by the 

recociously generative powers of the hot- 
ees and forcing bed! 

In the midst of this general progression, 
architecture keeps pace with the arts around 


her, and vies with all in the brilliant compe- | 


tition. A few years have much altered the 
position of this noble profession in public 
opinion and in real interest. The time is gone 
by when unbounded patronage was lavished 
upon one or two favourite individuals, to the 
exclusion of hundreds,—the dishonour of the 
nation and the ruin of the art. 
ness of professional education (much as im- 


means of access to innumerable and valuable 
works upon art and science, the opportunities 
for travel, both foreign and domestic, which 
the use of steam power has granted to the 
world, and the consequent intercourse with all 


nations, and knowledge of their styles and cus- | 


toms, have created within us a large body of 
artists, highly capable and most enthusiastic, 
whilst the increase of population, the spread 
of refinement and knowledge amongst allranks, 
and the consequent increase of our require- 
ments, private and public, have prodaced in- 


ereased opportunities for architectural display. | 


The favours of patronage, once bestowed upon 
ope, are now by necessity divided amongst 
many. The principle once tried beeame un- 
avoidably fixed, and the system of competition 
became established, which, if still guilty of 
numerous faults, has at least been the means 
of encouraging and exciting the spirit of inven- 
tion amongst us; and the consequence is, that 





The cheap- 


even of the age when her laws, her arms, and 
her arts where at the zenith of their celebrity— 
that of Pericles! 

The restoration of medieval architectare in 
this country is a decided epoch in our history. 
The great regard now paid to the preservation 


| of ancient works of art, and the increasing 


anxiety evinced for the elucidation of all 
matters, archeological and antiquarian, must 
free us from the reproach bestowed by Horace 
upon the Romans for the want of this feeling ; 
nor can it be the less consolatory to ourselves, 
as knowing that heretofore we have deserved 
eensure for our indifference, to know that so 
great a nation as the Romans has received it 
before us. 

Bat respect for the works of our ancestors 
should not make us forget that due to our- 
selves; nor does regard for antiquity preserve 
more than half its value when it degenerates 
into servile reduplication and imitation of its 
beauties. It is not possible to improve upon 
the orders or members that have been handed 
down to us; be it our care out of the old mate- 
rials to produce such new combinations as 
shall suit the wants and requirements of the 
day we live in, and tell a tale of wealth, talent, 
and ingenuity to those who may succeed us. 

In the practice of Gothie architecture the 
charge of imitation of style without spirit, the 
body without the soul, is brought against us. 
Questions, such as these, are difficult to deter- 
mine, and should be received with caution. 
That it bas long been the rage to decry modern 
art none can deny; but that a more enlightened 
view of things is now taken is equally the 
fact. 

‘True it is, that the vast cathedrals which 
adorn the face of Europe are no longer erected, 
but equally true it is, that they are no longer 
called for, otherwise we doubt not there are 
numerous artists both in our own and other 
countries quite equal to the task of designing 
them. Indeed, the contrary supposition would 
seem an absurdity, when constructive science 
is brought to the height it now fills, and the 
various details of the style are thoroughly un- 


| derstood. 
provement in it may be necessary), the easy | 


The various styles of Gothic architecture ex- 


| hibit the wants and characteristics of their 
respective periods, and are a record of the feel- | 


ings and sentiments of their founders. 


a succession of pages of hieroglyphics, mute 
and blank to the eye of ignorance and presump- 
tien, but eloquent, breathing, and inspiring to 
him who, with awe, admiration, and intelli- 





Like | 
| the inscriptions of Ancient Egypt, they present 


genee, approaches them in the true spirit of | 
| princes, in her mosques and mausolea, offers 


inquiry. To copy slavishly is paltry and un- 


| artist-like, and useless for the advancement of 


A new spirit should be infused into 
our works, symbolical of our peculiar require- 


| ments; and in ransacking the stores of anti- 
quity, we should select the beautiful and the 


| when 


] 
the art. 
' 
} 


useful only, and leave such features as present 
no other merit than age, to illustrate the time 
men and manners were satisfied with 


i them, and desired no more. 


a total reaction in public taste has taken place ; | 
and the domestic style, best known by the | 


soubriquet of the “ Hole in the Wall,” seems 
upon the eve of total extinction. 

The merits and demerits of public competi- 
tion we will not here enter upon ; papers with- 


The criticism of the world, take it generally, 
is tolerably unanimous in approval or dissent; 
and the opinions passed by the most enlightened 
nations upon the principal remains of antiquity 


/ are mostly similar. 


out end have been written upon it, and volumes | 


will be filled with it before the system becomes 
perfected. Be it as it may, however, and 
admitting numerous abuses, the tongue and 
pen of disappointment will ever find arguments 
wherewith to lodge complaints against the fiat 
of justice, though the voice of public opinion 
be unanimous in approval of its decision. But 
80 it is with all national institutions. The 
constitution of our army, navy, law, police, 
magistrates, all abound with defects which the 
searching eye of poverty, suffering, and dis- 
appointment, detect, magnify,andanathematise, 


Simplicity and purity were the aim of the 


Greeks, and these qualities they attained to a | 
© « ; 
An innate | 


degree that cannot be exceeded. 
feeling assures us that their style was perfec- 
tion, and as soon may we expect to hear that 
the harmonious common ehord of the musical 
system is discord, as to see the shaft of criti- 


| cism levelled at their sublime proportions.— 


} 


though the remedy be difficult,—sometimes 


— 
he page of history may present a soothing 
and romantic picture of the perfections of gu- 


On the other hand, the architecture of the Ro- 
mans does not so well escape the tongue of 
censure. With them grandeur and richness 
were the features most sought after, and mis- 
taking size for the former, and a redundancy 
of ornament for the latter, simplicity and 
breadth were sacrificed to the indulgence of 
this ill-judged liberality. 

The numerous styles at present in use, at the 


| same time form of themselves a grand feature 


| employed is another question. 


vernments long since passed away,— as of | 


Greece, for instance; the lapse of centuries 
may sober down, reduce, and harmonize all 
— of colour too prominent, too glaring ia 
the agreeable composition ; but could the ruins 
of Greece herself speak, haw many a. tale of 
penury, neglect, and injustice would they relate 


of the present age; with what success they are 
We have al- 
ready alluded to the facilities we enjoy for 
studying these various styles; we may now 
add that the multiplicity of our studies and 
extent of our knowledge is the very reason 
why our excellence in any one of them 
in particular is impeded. Necessity is the 


| 


} 








mother of invention, and it was the limitation 


of knowledge with the nations of antiquity, and 
consequent concentration of energy to one 
particular subject, that gradually advanced that 
subject to perfection. Had Greece flourished 
at the present day, the Parthenon would pro- 
bably not have been built, Limited in her ar- 
chitectural knowledge to the ponderous gran- 
deur of Egypt, she studied the one idea pre- 
sented to her until she had brought it to per- 
fection. 

Rome followed in ber track. More beau- 
tiful she could not make the style, but she va- 
ried its members, multiplied its uses, and added 
to it a feature, which, if not her own inven- 
tion, was certainly ber own introduction, a fea- 
ture destined to change the face of art over the 
whole world—the arch ! 

Rome, after giving laws to the world, and 
attaining an elevation of magnificence that 
made the splendour of other states indigence 
by the comparison,—palsied by luxury, began 
to totter on her throne,—and the removal of 
the seat of government to Byzantium paved 
the way for ber total ruin. 

The Christian churches of Byzantium em- 
braced a style differing widely from that of the 
pagan temples of Rome. The Greek cross, 
crowned by a cupola, became the general plan 
of these erections, and the finishing stroke was 
given to the ancient architecture of Greece by 
the descendants of the very nation that in- 
vented it! The basilica form now became 
neglected, and the mosque of St. Sophia, built 
by Justinian, has served as the model for every 
minor mosque even to the present day. The 
wreck of the arts and literature became centred 
in Constantinople, and from thence their ar- 
chitectural features spread on every side. In 
Ravenna, Venice, Padua, Ancona, Parma, 
Piacenza, Verona, Milan, Pavia, and through- 
out Lombardy, they abound. France contains 
some fine instances, the Rhenish towns nume- 
rous ones, Cologne especially. ‘The arch 
changed from the simplicity of the Roman 
semi-circle, exhibited many modifications, and 
with the other details of the style followed the 
larger features of plan and effect over Europe, 
constituting what has since been termed the 
Lombard style. 

Persia has borrowed much from Byzantium ; 
her style is a mixture of certain indigenous 
principles of her own, with the leading features 
of her neighbour, 

The Arabs, savage and wandering at home, 
beeame lovers of art abroad, and the Sara- 
cenic remains in Spain, Sicily, Africa, &c., ex- 
hibit clearly their derivation from Persia and 
Byzantium. India, too, under her Mogul 


another tribute to Byzantine omnipresence. 
The pointed style, descendant of the same 
common parent, though crossed by numerous 
foreign features, and influenced by unnum- 
bered circumstances (the examination and his- 
tory of which will ever furnish abundant 
matter for the pen of discussion and inquiry), 
after attaining an absolute monarchy over the 
whole of Europe, in its turn succumbed to the 
neglected architecture of ancient Rome. Her 


principle of existence, her springs of action 


were exhausted, and when the societies of free- 
masons who possessed her secrets, who had 
nurtured and matured her, were dispersed and 


| destroyed, those secrets of proportion and 


construction expired with them. ‘Then it was 
that ignorance, under the assumed pretence of 
preference, affecting a love for the classic and 
the antique in art, roused from their long 
slumber the neglected forms of ancient Rome, 
and the style of the revival was bailed with 
rapture by the different nations of Europe. 

How fortanate for domestic architecture 
was this change, the streets of modern cities 
can best attest. The stride now making in 
English art must convince all that if a St. 
Paul’s, a Somerset House, a Blenbeim, or any 
other of the specimens that marked the begin- 
ning of the last century, are no longer re- 
quired, the capacity to execute such may still 
exist. Works of such magnitude are, unfor- 
tunately, but seldom demanded, yet, when 
called for, the response of thorough compe- 
tency has not been found wanting. Take, for 
instance, two vast and noble specimens of very 
opposite styles, now erecting, namely, the 
Houses of Parliament and St. George's Hail, 
Liverpool, both an honour to the age and a 
lasting tribute to their talented designers, and 
our position must be established. 

In the absence, however, of opportunities 
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for producing cathedrals, palaces, e¢ id genus 
omne, unprecedented scope is iven for the 
designing of a secondary rank of edifice, still 
of high importance and value in the seule of 
art. Churebes, schools, almshouses, hospitals, 
workhouses, railway stations, and termini, ex- 
changes, town-halls, markets, elab-houses, 
&c. &c., have multiplied, and continue to do 
so to an extent surprising. The latter especi- 
ally have given a new impulse to Italian design, 
and present some superior adaptations of the 
palazzi of that country. The efforts now 
making by the Royal Institute and other soci- 
eties of architects for the ennobling of the art 
and the directing the stadies of the rising ge- 
neration of artists into such channels as sball 
be productive of important results to the art, 
are another feature of the times, 

Much as bas been done since the prevailing 
style of the Adams was thought to be the 
production of taste and talent, much more 
must be eff-cted ere our metropolis can present 
the features which our wealth, indastry, and 
perseverance should effect. 

To arrest the flight of the shaft of foreign 
ridicule would be impossible, but to make our- 
selves proof against its point and its poison is 
fully within our power. A. F, A. 








THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 





NotWiI?THSTANDING the check that sanatory 
reform has received in the postponement of 
the * Health of Towns Bill,” the agitation of 
the question has had the good effect of awaken- 
ing public attention to the vast importance of 
the subject, in its relation both to health aod 
morality. The salubrity of the atmosphere in 
populous districts can only be effectually main- 
taiued and fitted for healthy respiration by a 
complete system of drainage, and thorough 
ventilation. It is satisfactory to see medical 
men foremost in the rank, and taking advan- 
tage of their peculiar position to expose to 
public view every flagrant negleet of the 
proper authorities, and exerting themselves 
strenuously to effect sanatory changes wherever 
they are deemed necessary or found to be ad- 
vantageouss Much bonour is due to such men 
as the late Dr. Lynch, D1. 8. Smith, and others, 
for their strenuous exertions in the cause of 
sanative reform, and we are convinced that 
men were never more in real earnest to accom- 
plish their object, for we find them risking 
bealth and even life itself in the cause. The 
lace report of the proceedings at Bow-street, 
where tortyor fifty individauls were summoned 
to answer to that extensive nuisance which has 
from ume immemorial been accumulating in 
the arches of the Adelphi, and infecting the 
whole coatigaous neighbourhood, is fresh 
in recollection; its compulsory removal by 
the parish or ether authorities, bas hitherto 
been effectually resisted apon the plea of its 
being private or extra-parochial property; bat 
through the exertions of a medical gentleman 
residing directly over the fuisance, Mr. Latta, 
assisted by Dr, Goolden, Mr. Berry, and other 
protessional friends, the cause of complaint, 
we trust, will be effectually removed. 

An adjourned inquest of fearful interest was 
lately held epon a poor man, who, while in a 
mis-culled water-closet, was instantly destroyed 
by a sudden gush of offensive and mephitic 
The case occurred, as our readers 
know, in a densely populated court leading out 
of Long Acre. So great was the amount of offen- 
sive gas suddenly emitted, that the whole neigh- 
bourhood was described as being contaminated, 
Mr. Berry, of James-street, Covent-garden, 
the medieal gentiewan who was summoned to 
give his evidence, proved to the coroner and 
jury, that the fatal event arose from foul air 
gradually accumulating, and suddenly set free ; 
he called the attention of the court to the dis- 
graceful state of drainage in the whole of that 
densely populous distriet. Heat the same time 
exhibited some models for the purpose of de- 
monstrating how effectually and easily offen- 
sive gases may be removed and carried away 
before there was time for their dangerous ac- 
cumulation. He proposes by means of ap- 
propriate apparatus, to cause a constant eur- 
rent of air to circulate through sewers, drains, 
aud other confined places, where offensive 
vapours may accumulate. He proposes to 
fourm a pipe or chimney from the sewer, to 
pass beneath the pavervent and be carried ap 
the side of a house or wall in the neighbour- 


vapour, 
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ame 


hood ; it is to be furnished at its summit with a 
revolving wind- propeller connected with a fan, 
screw, or blower, so that the stream of foul 
air shall be always flowing in one direction, 
viz., upwards. At the same time he would 
throw a stream of pure air downwards into 
the sewer by shafts in the road with revolving 
wind liers, moving a serew, fan, or blower. 
Mr. Berry further proposes to use, in situations 
where grest power might be required, the 
fluid of the sewer itself as the motive agent, 
taking advantage of a fall or declivity in its 
course to propel a water-wheel, connected by 
means of shafts and multiplying wheels with 
the screw or blower. In situations where the 
application of these suggestions would be in- 
¢onvenient or impracticable, an upward cur- 
rent, he suggests, might be preserved by intro- 
ducing into a tabe or chimney jets of gas, for 
the purpose of heating copper plates or copper 
gauge placed within the chimney, so that the 
air in contact with these becoming highly 
rarified, would necessarily ascend, producing 
a partial vacuum which would be filled from 
the foul air of the drain beneath. The foul 
air at the same time would be partially con- 
sumed. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tae wear of cast iron raile has been esti- 
mated in ‘ Thompson’s Colliery Inventions and 
Improvements,’ thus: —Oo a line over which, 
for eighteen years, 200,000 tons weight were 
annually conveyed, — 50,000 tons of empty 
waggons io one direction, and 150,000 tons of 
coals in the other,—the waste was about one 
pound per lineal feot of rail in course of the 
timé famed, or 587 pounds per mile of road 
ve annum, the rails being cast from cold- 

last-pig-iron. The waste is considered to be 
altogether mechanical, on the ground that 
there is wo chemical waste from oxidation on 
rails in regular use, the heat occasioned by the 
traffic preventing oxidation,—very doubtful and 
ultra-seientifie considerations these, surely, 
although the traffic is known to keep the rails 
clear of rust, a fact by no means identical with 
prevention of oxidation, which beat in general 
promotes instead of retarding. Hot-blast cast 
rails Mr. Thompson considers much more 
liable to wear, still more to breakage, and re- 
quiring one-half more metal for | competent 
weight and strength—malleable of course 
moeb less liable to either breakage or wear, 
and the more bighly wrought the more eco- 


nonical in all respects—as well as much more | 


safe for public use he might have added. 
An ingenious plan has been matared, by a cor- 
respondent of a scientifie periodical, for the 
prevention of evil consequences from collisions 





of passenger trains. ‘The ioventor proposes | 
that a ‘ patent railway buffer’ or live‘ director’ | 


be attached to an iron ‘ chair’ in front of the | 


engine, in order to ‘ break’ the force of the 


meeting between the up and down ‘traffic.’ | 





Is. Gd. share, clear of income-tax, state 
that “ concurrent circumstances which 
have diminished the receipts of so many other 
railways have also operated prejudicially upon 
this company.”-——Visiters give a cheering 
detail of the sanatory and other progress 
coincident with the railway development in 
Essex. Stratford has now become a most 
important place, The hitherto quiet marshes 
near the Thames are now in a state of com- 
mercial bustle and activity, and in this loca- 
lity the most extraordinary metamorphoses 
have been produced. Around the station 
at the Barking-roud a new town is being 
formed. The model cottages on the Barking- 
road are said to be in advance of any thing 
they have seen for the industrious classes ; each 
possesses a garden back and front, an entrance 
porch, a sitting-room, kitchen, and wash- 
house, with oven and boiler, and above, three 
bed-rooms, with handsome painted iron bed- 
steads. At Stratford, the Hadson N. w Town 
progresses rapidly, and the health «sod 
comfort of the poor have also been attended 
to there. The various contracts for the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, 
are in a more or less rapid and advanced 
state of progress. The viaduct at Sheffield 
has been let to Messrs. Millar, Blackie, and 
Shortridge. At Handsworth tunnel, the No. 2 
contractors have quarried a large quantity of 
excellent stone tor the Sheffield viaduct and 
other works. The Rother viaduct No. 3, bas 
been commenced. No. 4, from Retford to 
Gainsbro’ has been let to Messrs. Jubn War- 
ing and Sons, AtClarborough tunnel, all the 
shaits are down and further progress made. 
rhe Trent bridge at Gainsbro’, stopped by the 
Admiralty, is now progressing, as Kirton 
tunnel and other works also are. The stations 
bere and on the Market Raisen branch to 
Lincoln are also let to Mr. Kirk, of Sieaford. 
The New Holland jetty and baven contraet 
has been let to Mr. Lion. The dock works 
at Grimsby, are in an advanced state of pro- 
gress, and the whole area of the dock and 
wharfs is expected to be reclaimed by the time 
for next half-year’s report. The Thurgoland 
coal branch contract bas been let to Messrs. 
Millar and Blackie. A large and deep shaft 
atthe Stalybridge tunnel on the Manchester 








| and Huddersfield line, has been completely 


filled by a quicksand while the contractors 
were about to arch the tunnel. Sueh it is 
said is the nature of the soil here, “ that the 
contractor is obliged to have recourse to an 


| unusual mode of excavating—io fact, totally 


different from ordinary mining operations. 
The men remove about 30 feet square of the 
soil, and having got it to a sufficient depth 


| (50 feet) the brickwork of the tasnel i8 com- 


pleted, and then the soil is replaced over the 
arches.” It was one of these excavatiuns that 
gave way. The damage done wiil not be less 
than 1,000/., and the foundations of nine Louses 


i have been so injured that they will have to be 


Ose peculiar advantage of such an arrange. | 
ment would be, that one solitary ‘ buffer’ only | 


might be sacrificed at the worst in each colli- 
sion, while many breaks and many buffers 
would be saved. The invention ought to be 
tested forthwith by a fair trial on one of our 
leading lines of railway. The Post Office 
authorities have quietly taken possession of the 
power to monopolise the earriage of small 
parcels by railway. This they have virtually 
accomplished under the Act passed at the close 
of the late Parliament, “for giving further 
facilities for the transmission of letters by post, 
and for the regulating the duties of postage 
thereon, and for other purposes relating to the 
Post-office.” By this act the Post-ofice may 
transmit a ton-weight if they choose, and at 
any rate they may choose for all weights above 
the penny letter weight. They have also 
power to dispatch their packages by train 
without a mail guard, so that they may 
swallow up the whole parcel traffic of trains in 
one enormous maw, without the smallest ade- 
quate compensation or compunction. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, thatthe publie 
are to be sufferers by such a monopoly; it 
may be the very reverse, and at any rate Mr. 
Rowland Hill, or other P. O. authority, an- 
nounces a determination to carry the Act al- 
ready into execution. The Biackwall rail- 
way directors, in announcing a dividend of only 











* Daring the past cession, Mr. Varley iaid before the Institute of 
Architects a somewhat similar proposition. 


taken down, This will involve a loss to the 
company of from 3,000/. to 4,0007. ihe 
direct taxes, exclusive of income tax on divi- 





| dends, paid by the London and North Westera 





Company, is said to exceed 10,0004 per 
annum. The Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria have forbidden any person or company to 
construct lines of electro-magnetic telegraph 
within the limits of their respective dumi- 
nions, without their special permission. 
When the Wheeling line of telegraph is com- 
pleted, says an American paper, “ the charges 
will be as follows :-—From Wheeling to Pius- 
burg, the toll for ten words costs some twenty 
cents; from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, fifty 
cents for fifteen words or less; and from 
Philadelphia to New York, twenty-five ceuts 
fur ten words. To get ten words trom W heel- 
ing to New York, costs ninety cents, which 
is too high. We should like to see ali the 
companies agree upon uniform rates of 
charging ; and the best method for this pur- 
pose would be to charge two, three, four, or 
five cents for each word.” 














AROHANGEL NEARLY DESTROYED BY Fine. 
—It is reported by the Dublio sgent of an 
Archangel firm, that on the first ‘nstant two- 
thirds of this important ses-port wwo were 
burned down, and five to six thousand people 
rendered houseless, from what exciting cause is 
not yet known. 
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THE RESTORATION OF. THE ‘“ KAISER 
SAAL,”’ AIX LA CHAPELLE., 





Amonest the heauteons structures which 
adorn the banks of the Rhine, the Aachen 
town-hall (known by the above name) oceu- 


pies a prominent place, At the beginning of | 


the last century—a period of decay and dege- 
neracy in many respects—it had been mutilated 
in a way, that neither its original plan, size, 
nor internal ornaments, could he any more 
recognised, The plan of this huge hall was 
similar to that of several medieval buildings 
—as the royul residence at Paris, erected under 
Philip the Fair, and only destroyed a century 
ago; or the Gurzenich of Cologne :—viz., it 
was separated by a row of columns into two 
halves. Only the yorthern part had been 
completed, which, albeit of considerable size, 
still exhibited no trace of the splendour of the 
original design. The southern ball had been 
parcelled out into a number of subordinate 
spaces, and even divided by a flight of stairs, 
which passed froman under story right through 
it. As, however, amongst other laudable acts 
of King Frederic Willian I1I., the restoration 
of ancient buildings was thought of, the com- 
mon council resolved on the ornamenting of 
the north hall. But it was a strange oecur- 
repce, that none seemed even to be aware of 
the real size of the structure they had before 
their eyes! A hasty plan was, therefore, con- 
cocted, and the stucco ornaments (triste tro- 
phies of the architectural genius of 1747) 


| knocked down, for substituting frescoes in | 


their stead. This, however, led to a clever 
arrangement with the Art-Union of Dissel- 


dorf—-which, in the laudable expectation of | 


| finding here a worthy scope for their fresco 
| painters, consented to contribute one-half of the 


the ahove parpose. The cartoons of Mr. 


tethel were accepted, and the plan of the re- | 
; ments were completed, or rather not com- 


storation confirmed at Berlin. 

The secrecy and exclusiveness with which 
the Aachen Common Council proceeded in 
this case, produced some disappointments and 
mistakes, because they really did not know 
whatthey were about. It was Professor Bock, 
of Brussels, who at last solved the enigma, and 
demonstrated the identity of the north and 
south hall as parts of one building.* His work 
affords interesting glimpses of the mechanism 
and theory of Byzantine and Carolingian pa- 
lace structares. After the walls, which had 
heen inserted (at a later period) between the 
vaults of the two halls, have been removed, 
Professor Bock’s assertions hecame self-evi- 
dent. After this, it was (wisely) resolved to 
pull down the intercepting walls, and to re- 
store the original double hall, retaining, how- 
ever, the hitherto frescoes. As the interme- 
diate walls fell, a new one was to be con- 
structed. But here again, some one thought, 
that the windows of the south hall were to be 


profits of their exhibitions for three years to | 
| dows belonged to the original plan, although 


blocked up, for obtaining a large surface; and 
it was asserted that those southern windows 


' were not of the original design, bat an addi- 


tion of an after period. On this a sore con- 
troversy is still pending. Abstracting from 
even the old documents brought forth by Mr. 
Oebeke, there can be no donbt that these win- 


in the hurry in which most medieval monu- 


pleted,t they may be somewhat less symmetri- 
cal than those to the north, It is quite impos 
sible to think, how the architect of such a 
building, should enter so little into its whole 
system and organism, as to constract a double 
hall whose balves are quite similar, but whose 
north side only should have windows, and thus 
prevent even the fine sight of the splendid 
minster, Another fanit of the present resto- 
ration of the hall, encroaching on its very 
practical use, is, that the great entrance 
is to be placed in the middie of the 
ball in that place where the windows 
were fcermerly ; while, the old master, with the 
tact appertaining to that so-called mystical 
period, had placed it at the lower end of one 
of the length sides, “ thus to afford, on festival 
occasions, to the processions or official entries, 
an appropriate expanse for their procedure 
and ates in the whole hall.” Proceed- 
ing in this mode of spurious modernization 





« “ The Town Hall of Azchen—s plea for the preservation intact 
of the German Crowning Hall” Dag Rathhaw, &@¢ Aachen, 
| 164% Sve. 3 ; 
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( Modernisirung), the flight of stairs, ten feet 


wide, in the south part of the hall, was also | 


to be removed. Although this old staircase 
may not possess the pompous eleganee of 
modern corridors and stairs—still, it is more 
in keeping with the spirit of the building, than 
to see the plain south front of the city hall of 
rough, unpolished freestone, and to it added a 
quite modern structure. In alluding to these 
objections, raised by the Opposition of German 
and Rhenish architects—we cannot but urge 
the necessity of fully entering (in any given 
restoration ) into the ideas and intentions of old 
masters. Mr. Zirner’s plan for the restoration 
of Cologne Cathedral is a pattern in this re- 
spect. But the more architectural and art 
taste pierces all classes of society—the greater 
the duty of the builder to renounce all egotistic 
conceit, and still more low selfishness, and to 
come up to the demands of an emerging 
(auftauchenden) age by great works, or, at 
least, by truthful restorations. 





THE PURIFICATION OF LEADEN PIPES 
AND CISTERNS. 

Sirn,—In the last number but one of your 
generally well-informed paper, you have pub- 
lished an article taken from the Morning Post, 
entitled * Pure water for a penny,—Pipes and 
cisterns purged by Epsom salts,” calculated to 
alarm the public, from its obvious inference 
that the whole of the water-pipes and cisterns 
of your great city are impregnated with a 
“ poisonous’ salt of lead, If this impression 
exists in any degree, however small, it should 
be at once removed, for which purpose | 
trouble you with these remarks. 

The writer of the article alluded to does not 
appear to understand his subject, or he would 
know that sulphuric acid has a greater affi- 


nity for lead in solution than for magnesium, | 


and also that it does not act on the former 
unless concentrated and at a boiling heat, there- 
fore is lead used for cisterns, &c., in our ma- 
nufactories where large quantities of sulphuric 
acid are required. 

The effects, too, “ of turning the cistern into 
silver,” as described by this philanthropist, 
would be produced if the water contained 
either lime or barytes in solution, both of 
which have a stronger affinity for the acid than 
magnesia; but I desire most to direct attention 
to that point where the writer, by way of 
caution, says, that “ particular care, of course, 
is necessary afterwards in the cleansing away 


af the poisonous salt of lead, thus formed in } 


either way.” Now it is well known to every 
one having the least knowledge of the subject, 
that the sulphate of lead ts not a poisonous salt, 
but insoluble and innoxious; and, in fact, to 
produce this salt when any other salt of lead 
is taken internally, the whole of which are 
more or less poisonous, a salt is given as an 
antidote, containing sulpburic acid, which com- 
bines with the lead, and precipitates the harm- 


less but much-abused sulphate of lead. So that, | 


instead of its being of so dangerous a nature, 
whatever poisonous salts of lead may exist in 
water from the accidental presence of the 
nitrie or acetic acids, some addition of sul- 
phurie acid would render them perfectly barm- 
less. 

Your general remark respecting the appli- 
cation of allum to deposit impurities is correct, 
it being a sulphate of allam. 

I beg to say, in conclusion, that my only 
object in writing is, that no incorrect idea of 
danger should take possession of the public 


mind so as to prejudice them against the use | 


of a metal that has been in use in all parts of 
the known world for thousands of years. 
1 am, Sir, &c., Vox. 
srighton. 


*. Oar correspondent’s anxiety to prevent 


the public mind trom being prejudiced against 
the use of a metal respecting which, and its 
various forms and uses, caution, such as our 
own, bas been reiterated for hundreds of years, 
or at least ever since “ Vitruvius (de architec- 
tura lib. 5, c. 7) published a very strong re- 
moustrance against leaden pipes when used for 
the purpose of conveying water,” or since 
“ Gaien cautioned us” * two the like effect, is an 
anxiety which would be justifiable and be- 
coming, in a matter of so much importance, 
did it not display rather more zeal than either 





* See Paris's Medical J urispradence, also Christison on Poisons, 


knowledge or prudence. But it is rather an 
odd way to establish or increase the confidence 
| of the public in lead, by drawing their attention 
| 80 pointedly to the fact that ‘the whole’ of 
its salts, with one alleged but denied excep- 
tion, are ‘ poisonous.’ However, let us now to 
the more immediate subjects of complaint. 

In the first place, as to the precautionary 
advice to clear away a poisonous salt of lead 
which ewould be formed were the pipes and 
cisterns to be cleansed in the way proposed, 
| how does that lead to the “ obvious inference 
| that the whole of the water-pipes and cisterns 
of our great city are impregnated with a 
‘ poisonous’ salt of lead?” And if it does 
not, who then is the ‘ philanthropic’ alarmist ? 
Our correspondent “Vox” seems to have raised 
an Umbra out of the ‘chambers of his own 
imagination’ for the mere pleasure of knock- 
ing it, if possible, on its own unsubstantial 
Caput. Then again how does his assurance 
that “ihe sulphuric acid has a greater affinity 
Sor lead in solution than for magnesium,” 
affect the statement or inferences in the para- 
graph complained of: the lead seized by the 
sulphuric acid of the Epsom salt was not in 
solution atall’ And, moreover, although in 
the struggle of affinities between two salts in 
solution, an insoluble resultant salt will pre- 
cipitate, or a volatile one escape, out of the 
field of action, with one of the unsettled acids, 
that is no proof that the bases of such salts 
have ‘a greater affinity’ for the acid with 
which they are either precipitated or vola- 
tilized, than the base left in solution. The 
fact is often quite the contrary. 

As to any affinity of sulphuric acid for the 
metaloid magnesium, does not “ Vox” know 
that the saline affinity of such an acid is one for 
the oxide magnesia, and not for the metal oid 
magnesium at all, and that in fact it will unite 
with no metal or metaloid, till it be oxidized ; 
and hence that concentrated sulphuric acid 
will even fail to act on a metal which diluted 
acid will oxidize by aid of the water of dilu- 
tion, and then will readily dissolve. That 
dilute sulphuric acid will thus oxidize and then 
dissolve even metallic lead, the following 
quotation from Christison will sufficiently 
prove :—“ [ have found,” says he (p. 537, last 
edition) “that if distilled water contained a 
| 4000th or even only a 7000th of sulphuric acid, 
fifty grains of lead kept in it for thirty- 
two days gained one-seventh or one twelfth 
of a grain in weight, and were covered with 
| beautiful crystals of sulphate of lead! A 
| minute trace of lead could be detected in the 
water.” In the case under discussion how- 
ever, itis lead already in the dissolvable form 
of oxide or carbonate in the scurf, and not the 
metallic lead at all with which it would more 
obviously unite, and thus the more speedily 
strip, and leave comparatively untouched, the 
pure surface of the cistern. 
| The allusion to ‘silver’ is altogether irre- 
| levant; it was a mere menial’s mode of an- 
| nouncing the cleansing of the surface ; so that 
we shall now pass at once to the gist of the 
| whole argument, which we shall very soon 
dispose of. “It is well known to every one 
having the least knowledge of the subject,” 
says our correspondent, “ that the sulphate of 
lead zs not a poisonous salt, but insoluble and 
innoxious.” Now really “ Vox” is very much 
to blame in not affording our standard autho- 
rities in medical jurisprudence, such as Paris 
and Christison, ‘the least knowledge’ of a 
subject of so much importance; for although 
they recommend, in the case of poisoning 
| by soluble salts of lead, which enter the blood 





| and penetrate the whole frame, that, of two 
evils, it is best to choose the least, by converting 
the soluble salt into an insoluble, which only 
acts poisonously on the bowels, whence it ean, 
moreover, be more readily purged; yet not 
one of these authorities has dared to tread on 
the dangerous ground on which “ Vox” has 
rushed, im assuring the public that they may 
safely swallow sulphate of iead ad libitum, as 
it is insoluble and innoxious. On the very 
contrary, Paris says, without the least excep- 
tion in favour of any one salt, that although 


action on the living system,—when oxidized or 
in the form of salt, us virulence ts very consi- 
derable ;’’ and Christison declares that “ it is 
probable that aL the prep rations of lead are 
poisonous except the metal, and perhaps also 
the su/phuret,” a very different thing from the 
sulphate; and he thus partially excludes 





‘lead in its metallic state does not exert any | 
Cotterill, William Graham, Henry Weeks, 
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the metal and the sulphuret, simply be- 
cause it is a general principle in toxicology 
that * the metals are not poisonous unless ori- 
dated,” but he afterwards adduces facts to prove 
that even these also may be oxidized in the 
bowels, and there assume a poisonous form. 
As to the sulphate, surely it is not necessary 
to remind or inform one who ‘ understands his 
subject,’ that i¢ contains an oxidated, and hence 
a poisonous, form of lead, though sulphuret 
does not; and that, althoogh insoluble, it is 
not the only insoluble form of lead that is 
poisonous. 

The importance of this subject to the public 
must be our excuse for the length of this note ; 
and we trust that “ Vox ” himself is now con- 
scious of the danger of rashly assuring the public 
that they may safely allow sulphate of lead to 
get into their food and their bowels, as un- 
doubtedly it would, unless cautiously and care- 
fully cleansed away, wherever the mode of 
éleansing, pointed out in the paragraph com- 
plained of, might happen to be adopted ; and 
we may add, that the caution was our own, and 
advisedly given; the facts alone having been 
taken from the Morning Post. 





THE ALTERATIONS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Tue alterations, to which we have several 
times referred, are being proceeded with ra 
pidly, notwithstanding a very generally ex- 
pressed opinion in opposition to opening the 
transepts, and in favour of removing the organ- 
screen and fitting up the nave, or part of if, 
for the services, Objectors to the latter course 
say, what are you to do with the organ, and 
where place the screen? but the reply to this 
is easy. 

It happens thatthe space of wall between 
the head of the west door and the bottom of 
the great west window is greater than in most 
churches, and at once obviates the first difli- 
culty, as it affords a good place for the organ. 
There is a space ot about 25 feet in height, 
29 in breadth, and 24 in depth, without stop- 
ping one pane of the window, or concealing 
one architectural feature of the building. As 
to the screen, place it to support the organ as 
it now does, and let it extend across between 
the first pair of pillars of the nave, with its ar- 
chitectural face to the east. It will then be 
seen by the whole congregation (whereas now 
it faces the deserted nave, and is only seen by 
those who visit the monuments), and it will 
match the altar-screen, which will then bound 
the lower part of the view at the east end of 
the church. 

Workmen have commenced putting in the 
new painted glass in the rose window of the 
south transept. 








CANDIDATES FOR THE DeGree or Asso- 
CIATE OF THE RovaL AcApEeMy.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen entered their names in the 
book of the Royal Academy as candidates for 
its honours :—Among them are some we never 
heard of before ; while others, well known and 
esteemed, we miss from the list. /ainters— 
William Linton, John DeArman, John Lucas, 
Edward J. Niemann, George Harvey, John 
Rider, George Lance, Richard Ansdell, John 
Philip, J. D. Harding, Eden Upton Eddis, 
Alfred Vickers, James Henry Nixon, Jobn 
Zephaniah Bell, Henry W. Phillips, Frederic 
Newenham, Frank Williams, Augustus Lee- 

old Egg, William Essex (ename!), E. V. 
Rippingiiie, Samuel West, ‘i bomas Mogford, 
J. Goddard, W. D. Kennedy, Henry Barnard 
Chalon, Frederic Goodall, Edward William 
Cooke, Henry Bright, George Richmond, 
Richard Rothwell, Robert Thorburn, Alex- 
ander Fraser, Frederic R. Pickersyill, Wil- 
liam Simson, Samuel Hallé, Henry Pickersgill, 
jan., Alexander Johnston, Thomas Ellerby, 
R. 8. Lauder, Henri Philipe Heidemans, F. 
H. Henshaw, Thomas Henry Lilidge, John 
Wood, Marshall Claxton, John Caleott Hors- 
ley, Frank Stone, and N. J. Crowley. Svudp- 
tors—John Bell, William Bebnes, Edmund 


Thomas Earle, Frederick Thrupp, Christopher 
Moore, M. L. Watson, Edward B. Stephens, 
John Ternouth, Charles Augustus Rivers, and 
Edward Davis. Architects—Sydney Swirke, 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, George Gilbert Scott, 
and J, J, Seoles,—Art- Union Journal. 
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RESTORATION OF WARE CHURCH. 

Tue parish ebureh of Ware, in Hertford- 
shire, an exceedingly interesting structure of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, long dis- 
figured by rough-cast and cement, has been 
gradually falling into decay, and had ap- 
proached the danger point. The churchwar- 
dens and vicar(the Rev. J.W. Blakesley), co- 
operating well together, took professional 
advice, and then reported to the parishioners on 
the state of the church. The result of this was, 
that Mr. Smith, of Hertford, the county sur- 
veyor, and Mr. George Godwin, were invited 
to submit plans and estimates; and at a vestry 
meeting held last week, the perfect restoration 
of the church, at the cost of a large sum of 
money, was decided on, and Mr. Godwin was 
elected to carry it out. This proper determi- 
nation of the parish to restore the church is 
the more noticeable, as Ware, it will be re- 
membered, was the scene of a painful conten- 
tion not long ago, between the then vicar and 
the parishioners. The church will afford us 
subject for illustration shortly. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Tue citizens of Bristol will in a few weeks 
be supplied with pure water in several parts of 
the city and its suburbs, through their new 
water-works, from the springs at Barrow. 
Arrangements also are in progress to supply 
the highest parts of Clifton with water from 
the Mendip hills. The rates of charge rise 
from 103. a year for a house at 10/. rental, to 
40s. for one at 50/., and so on upwards in pro- 
portion. “ To the prospect of health and com- 
fort thus literally poured into their dwellings,” 
says Felix Farley, “we want only a repeal 
of the fever-breeding window-tax to complete 
an improvement of even greater importance 
than the Health of Towns’ bill of Lord Mor- 
peth.””———The foundation-stone of a new In- 


dependent chapel was laid on Wednesday | 





week before last at Marshfield, near Bristol. | 


| ford. 


It is to be in the early English style, 64 feet by 
36, and will cost about 7002. ‘The building 
will be under the superintendance of Mr, 
A. N. Langdon. The Southampton council 
have resolved to apply to Government for 
copies of the Ordnance map of their town, to 
be engraved at the public expense and sold at 
the usual low price of Government work to 
parties interested. The committee appoint- 
ed at Newport, I. W., to inquire into the sta- 
bility of St. Thomas’s church, agreed with Mr. 
Philip Hardwick the architect’s conclusion, 
that the church, except the tower, should be re- 
built, and their constituents nave resolved, 
therefore, not to take any further steps towards 
repairing or restoring the present building. 
——Sr. John’s schools, Worcester, built in the 
Gothie style from designs by Mr. Perkins, for 
150 children, were opened on 28th ult.—— 
With reference to a subscription set on foot 
for a stained glass chancel window for St. 
Martin’s church, Birmingham, a correspon- 
dent of dris’s Gazette suggests that the pews 
and the barbarous brick casing on the outside 
should atsame time be removed and thechurch 
completely restored, which could now be easily 
a church-rate, as was proved, he re- 
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marks, ‘by late decisions of the Lord Chief | 


Justice, and the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristo).’——T he pebble, or‘ petrified kid- 


ney, pavements at Leicester are being replac- | 





ed by squared granite. The first approach 
to the elegant luxury of a public fountain at 
Manchester, says the Advertiser, has been 
erected in the centre of the Smithfield market- 
piace, where a pillar lamp throws out a great 
body of light above, and four lions’ mouths 
a small body of water beneath. The whole is 
surrounded by a basin, which receives the 
water. The new Church of St. Simon, 
Gloucester-street, Liverpool, was to be opened 
on Wednesday last. The architect, Mr. Hay, 
says the Standard, has produced his building 
at a cost of £400 less than his estimates, and 
has made a gift of a stained glass chancel 
window, by Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, at a 
cost of £120, to boot. The contractors, too, 
have presented a west window, of like value, 
by Cairney, of Glasgow. The contractors 





were Messrs. — Dodd, stone-mason; W. Tom- 
kinson, bricklayer; G, Wilkinson, joiner; W. 
Goodall, plasterer and slater; Cockbain and 
Wooley, plumbers, &e¢.; and B. and I. Fow- 
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ler, iron-founders. The style of the church is 
purely ecclesiastical, with arched aisles, and 
varnished oak-painted joiner-work and pulpit. 
——Kidderminster Church is closed, in order 
to effect the contemplated improvements 
in the roof and body of the church.-——The 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries have applied 
to the council for a lease of the old castle, 
and a donation towards putting that vener- 
able stronghold into a creditable state of re- 
pair. Extensive improvements are in pro- 
gress at the Charity Hall, Hall. The fagade 
will then present an unbroken range to the 
street, with three entrances, each surmounted 
by a Roman arch, and with wings of four 
storeys in height, and centre of three.-——An 
improvement is being made at Beverley by the 
removal of the north gallery of St. Mary’s 
Chureh, which, it is hoped, says the Hull 
Packet, will be only the commencement 
of extensive restorations. A plan is on foot 
for the erection of a public hall at Ipswich, 
with 4,000 sittings. Of 2,000/, in shares of 2/. 
each, forthe purpose, upwards of 6002. have been 
obtained withina week of the starting of the pro- 
jeet. The building of the St. Clement's Na- 
tional Schools, Leigh, was commenced on 12th 
inst. The design is Elizabethan, quadrangular in 
form, and will comprise a residence for the 
curate as well as for the master. The material 
is Kentish ragstone. The steepness of the 
ground has been overcome by the architect 
placing the buildings on a succession of ter- 
races. The olfactory organs of the Bungay 
Nuisance Committee having fallen into a state 
of functional collapse, the Jpswich Journal 
gently reminds their no doubt disappointed 
constituents, that by 9th & 10th Vict., cap. 96, 
boards of guardians are empowered to “ take 
steps for the removal of nuisances in any 
parish where there is no town-council, public 
trustees, or commissioners,” on certificate by 
two duly qualified medical practitioners, and 
authority by two justices of peace on complaint 
and evidence adduced. The first brick of a 
congregational meeting. house and anti-state- 
school was laid on the 12th instant, at Rom- 




















SUN PICTURES. 

We have lately seen some excellent por- 
traits made by the Talbotype photographic pro- 
cess,—a process to which, up to this time, 
sufficient attention has not been given. Mr. 
Henneman, with the direct authority of Mr. 
Fox Talbot, the inventor, bas opened an esta- 
blishment in Regent-street for the production 
of these portraits, and here may also be seen 
some marvellous representations of buildings 
and views well deserving examination. By 
means of this process, a tourist with a good 
camera, some iodized paper, and a small box 
of chemicals, may bring home fac-similes of 
every thing he sees. 

One peculiarity of this process is, that the 
representation direct from the object is nega- 
tive, the darks are lights and the lights are 
dark, and that from this, by the agency of light 
alone, any number of perfect impressions may 
afterwards be obtained, so that it may be re- 
sorted to for the illustration of works. The 
views are taken on paper, and are therefore 
quite free from metallic glare. 





Weston-super-Mare Pier.—We learn 
from a report recently laid before the share- 
holders, that the masonry for the pier, in 
course of erection at Weston-super-Mare, by 
Mr. Dredge, is now above the low tide, and 
the top of it fifty feet square, tapering in iis 
height from sixty feet at the base, and contain- 
ing about 79,000 cubic feet. The building is 
shingled about ten feet high on the north-west 
side, which stands well; and it is intended to 
protect it by this means still higher, as oppor- 
tunity offers. The ironwork of the permanent 
bridge is nearly completed; namely, the bolts, 
nuts, and screws; and the service bridge anda 
considerable portion of the chains of the per- 
manent bridge are in a state of forwardness. 
While the top of the work was under high- 
water-mark stormy weather did some little 
damage, but this has been made good. The 
engineer has since adopted the plan of fixing 
upright lareb poles in the interior of the work, 
and bolting the outside face of the masonry to 
them with iron ties. 
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NOXIOUS EMANATIONS FROM CESS- 
POOLS, SEWERS, &c. 
SHOULD THEY BE ‘DISINVECTED,’ on tii¥in caceE 
REMOVED WITH PROMPTITCDE, oO Born ? 


Ir is rather remarkable that the appalling, 
and as it were concentrated and warning evi- 
dence at Long Acre, of the deadly influence of 
the fetid gases fostered in, and emanating 
from, unscoured sewers and overflowing cess- 
pools, should have raised a host of chemical 
exorcists to /ay these evil spirits, much rather 
than a potent reinforcement of uncompromis- 
ing sanatory physicians, to insist upon the 
more speedy and effectual purgation and ex- 
pulsion of their malignant causes from the 
‘haunts of men.’ It seems to be already alto- 
gether forgotten, that to the very ‘ disinfection,’ 
exorcism, or /aying, itself, of these diabolical 
agencies, by the help of quicklime, and their 
consequent accumulation in the quiescent, 
fixed, or solid, state, within the sewer or privy 
at Long Acre, till their simultaneous and 
sudden liberation was effected by the accidental 
advent of a fellow-spirit of fire and brimstone— 
oil of vitriol,—is to be attributed the sudden 
and warning death of Gross by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Let not even the most brilliant 
discovery, then, of ‘ disinfecting agents,’ to be 
cast into our cesspools, sewers, &c., for the mere 
temporary palliation of so enormous an evil, 
even for an instant Jead us to overlook the 
paramount necessity,—now more clearly than 
ever manifested,—for a perpetual outery to the 
Government for legislative authority to compel 
the thorough and frequent scouring of sewers 
and cleansing of cesspools, and all other nests 
and harbours of so fatal a scourge. 

But notwithstanding the determined agita- 
tion of this main object and end in view, dis- 
infecting agents have proved and will prove 
highly beneficial, if used as a mere subsidiary 
adjunct to frequent scouring and removal of 
filth. They are by no means new, indeed ; for 
a former government, we recollect, once paid 
ap enormous sum of money for the public pos- 
session of one of them, namely, nitrous fumes 
evolved by oil of vitriol from nitre; only, in 
destroying one noxious spirit (for in this case it 
was absolute destruction to the fetid hydrogen- 
ous compounds) arather mal-odorous though 
wholesome one was thus evoked. Chloride of 
lime, too, has been often used for their destrue- 
tion, though with like disadvantage, as every one 
knows. But the agents now proposed, though 
very analogous in one or more of their elements, 
have the advantage, as the lime at Long Acre 
had, of absorbing or neutralizing noxious 
gases without the substitution of any other 
odour, Such is the ebloride of zine of Sir 
William Burnet, highly spoken of also for its 
direct disinfecting power in contagious dis- 
ease; such also is the nitrate of lead of a 
foreigner named M. Ledoyen, lately under in- 
vestigation, and by means of which insolation, 
a rag saturated and waved about is said to bave 
— the most offensive stench like magic. 
Nevertheless, this magical solution bas been 
denounced by the Lancet as a “ solemn bum- 
bug, a delusion, and a snare,”—which cer- 
tainly it cannot but be, if it merely catch its 
prey alive within its meshes, and allow it there 
to lie ensconsed until it ‘ bide its trme,’ as it did 
in the lime at Long Acre. 

The Bradford Observer, too, notices a 
pamphlet on disinfection, with a similar pro- 
cess, discovered by a Mr. Charles F. Ellerman, 
late Hanoverian consul at Antwerp, and, more- 
over, a Manchester correspondent of The 
Times, Mr. W. Maddick, jun., declares him- 
self to be ‘the originator of this movement’ 
at large, inasmuch as be ‘long before others’ 
matured a pian of # similar nature, which was 
submitted ‘ early last year’ to the corporation 
of Manchester. By the way, what has become 
of the ‘ French count and his engineers,’ who 
were not only to disinfeet Birmingham by 
wholesale, bat to do something far better, viz., 
regularly to remove the inodorovus solids, in 
the disposal of which they were to render Bir- 
mingham the fertile prototype of a new “ ma- 
nufacture ?” 








Caurca tw Caina.—The English residents 
at Shanghae have resolved to erect a church, 
whieh will be the first Protestant place of 
worship, thoagh not the first Christian chureh, 
ever built wit hin the dominions of the emperor 
of China, = 
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WESTMINSTER. COURT OF SEWERS. 
A GENERAL court was held on Friday last, Capt. 
Bague in the chair. The first business of import- 
ance was to receive tenders for further works, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the surveyor, 
for the sanatory improvement of Marylebone, viz., 


3,105 feet of sewer, in Foley-place, Edward-street, | 


Little Castle-street, and Charles-street, Maryle- 
bone. The tenders were as follow -— 


H. Perkins -, ‘ £2666 0 
Scissons and Co dn - 8810 © 
J. and $3. Williams : 2,580 6 
W. Dethick ...... : > 2,401 14 
G. Barr .... 2,205 90 
W. Yeoman (accepted oo 2,287 90 


Tenders were also received for arching over 381 
feet of King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, viz. :— 


1, Barr bee £1,033 90 
Scissons and Co. 902 08 
Humpbreys and Thirst .... 085 6 
W. Yeoman (accepted ee 976 0 


The expiring Commission.—Mr. John White 
brought forward his resolation for making applica- 
tion tothe Lord High Chancellor for a new com- 
mission. He suggested, in the course of his re- 
marks, that, in consequence of the clamour about 
sewers, the clerk and surveyor should attend the 
Lord Chancellor, to be in readiness to anewer 
any questions, and to give all information required. 
He concluded by moving, ‘‘ That the petition now 
prepared be adopted and signed by the commis- 
sioners present.’’ The resolution was put and car- 
ried, with but one dissentient. 

A report was read from the solicitors as to the 
omission of Chiswick from the jurisdiction of this 
commission, stating that they saw no valid reason 
why that parish should not be included. 

The Right of Granting Petitions.—Mr. Wil- 
loughby brought forward the motion of which he 
had given notice.—-‘' That the Court do reconsider 
the order of the 27th of July last, delegating to the 
clerk and surveyor the granting of petitions for 
sewers and drains during the intervals of the court- 
sittings, with the view to the repeal or amendment 
thereof.’"’ He stated that he had been induced to 
bring the question forward from a belief that their 
former decision had been hastily arrived at. By 
the adoption of this resolution they sanctioned a 
new principle, and it entirely swept away from the 
Court its ordinary functions; instead of which he 
thought it was high time that the commissioners 
should take a more active part, and not add to the 
already heavy burdens of their officers, to say no- 
thing of the question of its legality. 

Mr. White (the mover of the resolution) defended 
the yote that had been deliberately come to; and 
said, that for a considerable time past the petitions 
had been presented to the court in gross, and were 
usually granted on the guarantee of the surveyor 
that they were in conformity with the regulations of 
the court. ’ 

Mr. Marriott and Mr. Baylis supported Mr. 
Willoughby’s motion, and Mr. Cumberlege the 
original resolution, as he said it would be most un- 
gracious to rescind a former resolution, producing 
thereby a strong party feeling. The resolution 
being then put, there appeared for rescinding the 
resolution, 14; against it, 10 : majority for rescind- 
ing it, 4. [Such child’s play as this is eminently 
calculated to damage the commission. Mr. White’s 
motion would have saved the time of the public, 
aid will, we hope, be renewed. | 

The late Loss of Life from a Foul Drain in 
Lony Acre.—Mr. Le Breton brought before the 
court the motion of which he had given notice, 
relative to the want of drainage in Long Acre; and 
in illustration of his argument alluded to the late 
coroner’s inquest on George Grosse, whose death, 
if not directly caused, had been instrumentally 
hastened by want of proper drainage in Langley- 
court, in that vicinity, the particulars of which had 
been brought fully before the public in the reports 
of the inquest. There was so great an accumulation 
of filth, and such an eflavium therefrom, that the 
owner of the house, knowing the general disinfect- 
ing properties of vitriolic acid, had cast a quantity 
of it into the drain, which, there meeting with other 
substances, had emitted sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and being inhaled, had caused the poor man’s 
death; thus proving the foul drain to have 
been the moving cause. The greater part of Long 
Acre was without sewer at all, and as that court, in 
the last session of Parliament, had obtained powers 
to make sewers where none before existed, and to 
charge the owners of the property with the cost of 
them, a great responsibility was thrown upon this 
court; a responsibility, in fact, for all the deaths 
that occurred in the districts under their jarisdiction. 
A great mortality amongst children prevailed in 
those parts, co-existent with scrofalous and other 
diseases, and there was not an hour to be lost in de- 
vising a remedy. Mr. Dowley, their late surveyor, 
five years ago, had presented a plan how this object 
might be effected ; but as they had since then changed 


their plans, by the general adoption of the egg-shaped 
sewer, this could not be adopted, and it would 
require their present surveyor to go over the ground 
again. He concluded by proposing the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That the surveyor be directed, with 
all possible dispatch, to prepare a report and all 





| and the streets and courts adjacent. That, owing to 
| the importance of the case and the advanced season, 








necessary plans, sections, and estimates, with the 
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present, cannot possibly return to its authors 
the cost of its production, we feel it to be our 
daty to protest in the strongest possible terms 
against such a proceeding. Many of our 
readers will understand that we allude to the 
Messrs. Waller’s work on brasses, for which 
the drawings here copied were obtained with 





view of affording sufficient drainage in Long Acre 


the surveyor be authorised to employ during the 
time such assistants as he may require. That when 
the surveyor’s report is prepared, a special court be 
summoned to consider the same, and take all neces- 
sary measures thereon.” 

Mr. Kendall seconded the motion. Mr. John 
White hoped the plan proposed would have referenee 
to a general system of drainage of the entire dis- 
trict. Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, said this was 
absolutely necessary. Experience had proved to 
him that without a plan and levels were taken pre- 
viously, the chances were that sewers may be put in 
at improper levels, and so have no reference to their 
ultimate extension. Mr. Hawkes said that they had 
got a good plan before them, and that a remedy ought 
not to be delayed. Itappeared now, that nothing could 
be done unless it received the sanction of certain | 
parties, and formed one of the evils of this monster | 
commission. For his part, he saw no reason why | 
the plans should not be laid on the table by that 
day week. Mr. W. Donaldson said, that as long 
since as 1845 plans for this object had been offered 
to the Mercers’ Company, who could not be induced 
to move at all in the matter. Mr. Unwin remarked, 
that a very efficient drainage for Wellington-street 
had been provided, but that not above seven or eight 
householders had availed themselves of it. Mr. Le 
Breton replied, and stated that if they extended the 
existing sewers, the expense would fall on the rate- 
payers, and not on the Mercers’ Company. 

The motion was then unanimously adopted. 





Hew Books, 





Monumental Brasses and Slabs ; a Historical | 
and Descriptive Notice of the incised Monu- 
mental Memorials of the Middle Ages. By 
the Rev. Caarnes Boute rt, M.A. G. Bell, 
Fleet-street. 1847. 

Tse monumental brasses of the middle ages, 

independently of their beauty as works of art, 

and their value as historical memorials, are of 
great service to the architect and architectural 
decorator. 

‘To the genealogist they afford authentic 
cotemporary evidences : to the herald they far- 
nish examples of the original usages in bearing 
arms, and authorities in the appropriation and 
adjustment of badges and personal devices ; 
the architect here will find, in rich variety, 
the details and accessories illustrative, as well | 
of peculiar modes of arrangement and combi- 
nationy as of the distinctive characteristics of 
style and design; the chronologist hence may 
deduce authentic data to determine, with 
truly remarkable exactness, successive eras and 
epochs: the artist has before him original 
compositions, illustrating the early excellence, 
and then the progressive, though happily only 
temporary, decline in the art, of such pre- 
eminent importance, that of incision: to the 
general antiquary, ivom the same source, 
widely diversitied information will accrue : the 
palexographer also is bence enabled to fix the 
distinctive form of letter used at certain 
periods, together with the prevalent peculiari- 
ties of contraction and abbreviation, conform- 
able, for the most part, to that which is found 
in legends depicted upon stained glass, in 
illuminations, or on encraved seals,” 

The work before us is a very pretty book, 
profusely illustrated, and got up in a manner 
creditable to Mr. Bell, the publisher. More- 
over itis a readable book, and when we first 
dipped into it we were disposed to give it a 
hearty recommendation. Examination and 
comparison, however, have greatly altered our 
opinion of the work; the labours of others 
have been appropriated wholesale, and that, 
too, in a case where it presses most heavily, 
tending greatly to the pecuniary injury of the 
parties Jaid under contribution. Had the an- 
thor been contented with borrowing from Cot- 
man’s and Stothard’s, and other works which 
have been for some time before the public (as 
he has done pretty largely), we should have 
said little about it; but when we find no fewer 
than fourteen plates copied, without permission 
or acknowledgment, from an elaborate and 
costly work now in progress, and which, at 





labour and expense. ‘To prove the truth of 
what we have said, we may point to the follow 

ing as amongst those taken from the work in 
question ; the frontispiece ; Sir John D’ Auber- 
noun, 1277 (to obtain which the Messrs 

Waller were at the expense of removing the 
altar rails); Sir R. Septvans; Sir R. Tromp 

ington ; Sir — Fitzralph; Priest at Wensley ; 
Sir John Leventhorpe and lady, and the Swyn- 
hornes, at Little Horkesley. Nor is there the 
slightest acknowledgment of the theft, except- 
ing in one other case where permission was 
asked and given, and which, being duly set 
forth, of course serves to convince the unsns 

pecting public of the honesty of the author, 
and makes the matter worse. All are inter- 
ested in discouraging such a system. 





Correspondence, 


GROMETRIC SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTS, 

Sir,—-Perhaps the following quotation from 
Spenser's “ Faerie Queene” (if it has never 
been previously remarked) may throw some 
light upon the proportions of ancient struc- 
tures. Itis curious and interesting, from one 
who delighted to study ‘“‘ The image of the 
antique world,” 


‘« The frame thereof seem’d partly circulare 
And part triangulare ; O worke divine ! 
Those two the first and last proportions are ; 
The one imperfect, mortal, foeminine ; 
Th’other immortall, perfect, masculine ; 

And ’twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 

Proportioned equally by seven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle sett in heaven’s place ' 

All which compacted, made a goodly dia- 
pase.”’ Ws. 2. 





Miscellanea. 


Restitution oF Openings in New 
Party-watis, Lonpon.—In the case of an 
appeal against the district surveyors’ certificate 
relative to a party-wall in Wood-street, City, 
the question has arisen, and remains still un- 
settled, as to whether when a party-wall is 
condemned as ruinous, and ordered to be re- 
built, the party building is to leave similar 
openings in the new wall to those in the old 
wall. The official referees are for preserving 
the ancient lights, and have so awarded, as we 
are informed; but the registrar thinks that no 
openings ought to be permitted in the new 
party-wall, and has refused to affix the seal of 
office to the award. ; 


Tue Orn Deanery, Lincouin. — Work- 
men are now busily engaged in demolishing 
the old deanery, north of the eathedral, the 
most modern part of which, called Wolsey 
tower, was bailt during the short period that 
the cardinal was Bishop of Lincoln, Accord- 
ing to the Daily News, a new building, in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, is to be 
boilt rather more to the eastward; it is re- 
gretted that the present opportunity will be 
ullowed to pass over of opening the north 
side of the minster to view. 


Statistics of Raitway Exupnoymenr. 

A return of the number and description of 
persons employed on the railways of the United 
Kingdom (open for traffic), on the Ist of May 
last, has just been printed, from which it ap 
pears there were employed on seventy four 
railways, comprising an extent of 3,395 miles, 
47,213 persons. From a similar return on 
lines and branches in course of constraction at 
the same period, amounting to 122, and com- 
prising an extent of 6,455 miles, it appears 
there were 256,509 persons employed. ‘Total, 
303,727. 

St. Marr’s Square, Venice.—The view 
of St. Mark’s-square, at V anxhall Gardens, is 
a very creditable piece of decoration. The 
* Library,” by Sausovino, the prototype of the 
New Carlton, is seen to good effect, 
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Tue Discoveries aT Nineven.—A writer 
in the Nottingham Review says :—‘‘ From 
Jezira we went to Mosul, not far from which 
town one of my best friends, Mr. Layard, is 
engaged in excavating the great mound of 
Nimrood, the English Government having ob- 
tained a firman from the Sultan, and fursishing 
funds for that purpose. I spent several days 
with Layard, at bis temporary residence near 
the mound, which is about twenty miles from 
Mosul, and a mile and a half from the Tigris, 
and was enabled to form a tolerable idea of the 
nature and extent of his operations. Only 
faney an immense artificial mound, composed 
of unbaked bricks, 900 yards in length by 600 
in width, and about 50 yards high, which for 
ages bas been overgrown with grass, and the 
top of it well cultivated and built upon, nobody 
suspecting that in this mound, and under these 
ploughed fields, were the splendid remains of 
the palaces of the old Assyrian kings. Re- 
mains, indeed, they can bardly be ealled, since 
the greater part of the walls and the bas reliefs 
with which they are covered, are in as perfect 
a state of preservation as if they had been 

chiselled yesterday. To attempt to describe 
these antiquities would take ten times more 
space than the limits of a letter will allow; 
suffice it to say, that together with the French 
excavations at Khorsabad (a mound of the 
same nature, though not nearly so large as that 
of Nimrood), they are by far the most remark- 
able things in the way of antiquities, not ex- 
cepting even Palmyra, that bave been dis- 
covered within the last hundred years. A great 
many of the bas reliefs and curious ornaments, 
articles of dress, vases, weapons, armour, &e., 
are now being transported down the Tigris to 
Bussora, on the Persian Gulf, whence they 
will be shipped round the Cape to Eagland. 
Ihey will, altogether, form a splendid collec- 
tion for the British Museum, much superior, I 
think, to that of the Freneb, though the go- 
vernment of the latter have been much more 
liberal than ours, having allowed Messrs. Botta 
and Flandin, for their expenses and remuner- 
ution, upwards of 35,0007,” 

Important ro Irnonrounpens.—At Liver- 
pool, on Friday week, Messrs. Suith and Wil- 
ley, ironfounders, appeared at the county court, 
to defend three actiuns brought against them 
by men lately in their employ, for balance of 
wages alleged to be due. On the part of tho 
defendants it was stated, that, in consequence 
of the conduct of the moulders, belonging to 
the moulders’ club, Messrs. Smith and Willey 
had been foreed to put labourers and boys to 
perform work previously done by moulders, 


and that strong ill-feeling had been displayed | 


by the club men in consequence. One of their 
plans was to send men to take employ ment as 
moulders, and after these bad worked a day or 
two, the work entrusted to them they wilfully 
spoiled. The magistrate refused all the 
claims, observing, that although it was possi- 
ble a single article might have been accident- 
ally lost, the fact of three men losing their 
work at the same time was sufficient to con- 
vince him that the defendants were justified in 
resisting the demand. 

TESTAMENTARY DISPOSAL OF CoINS AND 
orner Antiques, &e,—Among the specific 
bequests by the late Rev. J. W. Mackie, M.A., 





student of Christ Church, Oxford, who died at | 


his residence, Siddons House, Upper Baker- 
street, Regent’s- park, on Ist July, are the ea- 
binet, late Lady Warburton’s, with the coins 
it contains, aud all his papal coins, to the Ash- 
molean Museum; the View of the Piazza de 
Popolo, Rome, to the trustees of the Taylor 
Gallery, Oxford; the antique bronze plate 
found at Tours of the Dedication of the Chapel 
to St. Elvy, described in the * Archeclogia,” to 
the Society of Antiquaries ; the bus tof Pro- 


serpine, by Powers, of Florence, to the dean | 


and chapter of Christ Chureb, Oxford; and 
all uutographs, prints, portfolivs, coins, &e., 
not specifically bequeathed, to the Rev. Ww. 
Nourse, together with all MSS. 

Tux Ssort Time Mevananr.o- Some 
readers have construed our intimation, last 


week, that the assent given to the wishes of | 
the operatives was at present but pariial, into | 
| direction of Mr. L. W. Lloyd, Architect. 


an indication that our previously expressed 
opinion was changed. This, however, is far 
from being the case ; and we hope, as we have 
done from the first. that the masters will all 
grant the request. 
number of London firms who have done so now 
amounts to eighty. 


We are informed that the | 


} 





Prosecten Works, &c. — Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement, for the eree- 
tion of a Laboratory Establishment, near Gos- 
port; the several works required in com- 
pleting and finishing the Kingsland, Dalston, 
and De Beauvoir Town, Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; inside and outside work, including 
materials, at Kensington ; the erection of a 
chapel, board-room, and other works, at Bishop 
Stratford Union Workhouse; Carpenter’s 
work, and painter's and glaziers work at St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch Workhouse, K ingsland- 
road; Construction of 3,000 yards of the 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, aed Ardrossan rail- 
way, “and for alterations in the line and lev els, 
and relaying, with heavier rails, 2,700 yards 
of the Doura Branch of Ardrossan line; 
for the erection of a new iron bridge near 
Yarmouth ; also for the supply of two eylin- 
drical wrought-iron boilers, at Westminster ; 
and the supply of 35,000 perforated tiles, for 
filters, and as many hard burned bricks of best 
quality, for the Gorbals Gravitation Water 
Company, at Glasgow. 


Ratine Pussic Companizes.—Tne Cuaar- 
rerep Gas Company, Appellant.—Sr. Mar- 
gARet’s Panisu, Respondents.—This case 
was partly heard at the last sitting of the 
Westminster Petty Sessions, and was an 
appeal by the Chartered Gas Company against 
a rating of 4,000/. a year on their works in 
St. Margaret’s parish.—On Tuesday Mr. 
Rogers, the vestry clerk, said, that in conse- 
quence of the company having made a return 
of 28,000/. a year profits, the parish had only 
considered it fair to increase the assessment 
from 3,040/, to 4,000/, on the principle that 
any person would pay that amount for the use 
of the extensive works and interests enjoyed 
by the company.—Mr. Burls, the secretary, 
contended that ‘no reason had been shown to 
alter the arbitration of 1230, and that to make 
abn assessment on an-income tax return was 
not just.—Alderman Jobnson doubted if the 
profits could be rated.—Mr. Rogers observed, 
that it was not the profits that were cher 
to be rated; if so, it would be on O0O0E. 
instead of 4 0004. ; but the parish contended 
that any one would give 4,000/. a year for 
permission to carry on the works, and it was 
for the company, by the production of their 
books, to show that amount could not be ob- 
tained. The parish could not do that.—The 
court observed that the question was one of 
great importance to the company as well as the 
parish, and they wished some better evidence 
had been brought forward. The room was 
cleared for about a quarter of an hour, and 
upon parties being called io, Mr, Evans an- 
nounced that he and his brother-magistrates 
were of opinion that the rate should be 
afirmed. The company could have brought 
forward evidence that it was too much; they 
had not done sv, but they could appeal.—Mr. 
Burls thanked the magistrates, and said, the 
company would consider what course they 
should pursue. 


Punisument oF Bap ARCHITECTS IN 
France.—The correctional police of Vire 
were lately occupied with the trial of M. Du- 
pont, the architect of the school-house of 
Vassy, for having, by the badness of the con- 
struction, caused the death of eight persons. It 
appeared from the evidence that, on June 9th, 
a main beam of the building gave way, and 
the two floors fell in, crushing in their way 
the persons below. The beam in question 
was proved to have been always suspected as 
weak, and when the school-house was given 
up to the authorities, some questions were 
asked about it. It was then finally decided 
that a partition should be placed immediately 
under it, as a means of support. This bad 
not been done when the aceident occurred. 
The court, considering that sufficient care had 
not been ‘evinced, condemned M. Dupont to 
three months’ imprisonment and 50f. fine. 








TENDERS 
For proposed chapel at Park-cresceat, Clapham- 
common, for 600 sittings; to be built under the 


Mr. John Loat as sx See 


Messrs. HawardandNixon.. 2,754 
Me. Trego ....-..0.0.--- 2537 
Mr. Harnden............ 2,585 
Me, Weak: és cis iss ccwica BS 
Mrs ME 46 nccceesccsce., Ae 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“e £° Cindy aaa eemeinees 
ve system of perspective at this or ee. 

“ ©. ” shall appear, bg ent pagpnce mr pinan cl 

“ R W"—We have not yet found an opp his 

communicativn. 


“ RD. Cy next week. 
Rated — 1B.“ 3K 
Prices, and Addresses.”~—We have not time to point oat 
vechn or addresses. 


——— ee 


ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 
joe the Public generally, also Building Societies and Borrowers, 
h them or from other partics, to examine the peculiar system 
an ay pe edvantnges offered by this 
Eve escription of LIFE ASSURANCE, pet eg 
and é an Business transacted. LOW RATES PREMIUM, 
and THREE- POURTHS ef PROFITS ieided Por Prospec- 
tuses, &c. apply JOHN MASSON, Secrefary. 
Offices, Nor: 8.  Wicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
___ TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BAT H, and 
other rAveee TILES, = MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. may 
be canines of MINTON and Co.'s = penmens, 6 Albion place, 


Surrey side of Blackfriars’ 
pny KE Door Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, 4. 


Wns eth ENCAUSTIC TILES.— 
ete of these fgets variety, both glazed and 
be seen, am information obtained at the 
re ag Messrs URELVE and GRELLIER, Marble Wharf, 
Betvinese cose. nae Tenens: ridge, and Mr. SAMUEL CUNDY, 


Belsrave W 

The price has been very much reduced since 

rer eqoraee om BS or at the works of Messrs. F. ra Fons 
alace-row, Worcester. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKER 
Tet AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 
gg COMPANY (James Smith, ved 3 
te attention t» their IMPROVED BRICK utok and 
TILE E MACHINES which are to be seen at work at Alperten, and 
at the Company's office, e+ Pens: San. & aM, to3 ru 
Me Robert Scrivener, who has bee manager in the 
room of Mr. John will shew the hines at the works at 
Alperton, which ss a@ mile of the Sudbury-station of the 
London and North W estern Railway, and two tiles ofthe Ealing: 
aie ot Oe Coe See ee , also at lee a8 the Polyteshnte tay 
m, a 
— to WILLIAM GORDON, Keoretary. a at the office of the 
eae Zen at Mr. SLIGHT, Leith. 


tis A also be see 

AWRENCE E WLLL. 135, Buchanan-street, 
G Mill- ill, Leeds; Messrs 
PENNY and popes: Penkridge, Staffordshire; and Messrs. 
DRUMMOND and SON, Dublin. 


rv 
P's PATENT PROT OXI. DE PAINT 
peammtpeoered bt S CHAS. FRANCIS and SUNS, CEMENT 

WORKS, NINE ELMS, LONDON 
The properties of this Paiut are peculiar for preventing iron from 
oxidation, wood from decay, and masonry from damp ; it neither 
cracks nor blisters with the hottest sun, and is therefore most valu- 
able for ae wn Boilers, Steam, Gas, and Water-pipes; Hot- 
nouses, Forcing. opens, 8 and at oe eras. Its adhesion is so great 
to iron and wood, that th iction will searcely remove - 
- t mye woeten ou eal buildings, and is not affected by 


POROTORIDE PAINT is sold ground in oil, aud, evmpared with 
white-lead, its property of cone is as 75 to 56,80 that one 
hundred weight is e« to one ae f of lead. It works well 
under the brush, an with oil an unctuous and cohesive 

Lf blended with other wf moe) it has a softer tone than 
hi:e-lead. For houses painted occupation, it is most pre- 
ferable, being perfectly innoxious 


yaiuis be PA T ENT LIQUID DW OOD 

KNOTTING. ry newly-discovered Liquid Cone. 
which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have y satisfaction of intro- 
ducing to the Trade, possesses the im qualification a eftec- 
tually stopping Knots in Wood, however bed. poe preventing then 
eating through and ey ee "the paint above. 

Many substances have used and much time spent in endea- 
vouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto without success. 
Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much pleasure in offering to the 
public an article so long, and a ealled for. 

In the application, skill is not required ; it is ou ob to the work 
with a bi sh like common paint, can be used in all climates and 
situations, and does not require 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, Varnish, 
Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long Acre. 


¥ >» — 
REASE! “GREASE! GREASE! 
JAMES THOMAS FITT bees to inform Railway i. 
tractors, that he is supplying Patent Grease at the following prices: 
—White Grease, lis. per cwt. ; Black Greasc, ds. 64. per cwt 2) per 
cent. discount a cash. 
Samples sent by: , a to J. T. FITT, Swan Mead, Ber- 

mondsey New- don. 


AS. COVINGTON and SON, License ‘ 
No. 8 Wharf. City Read Basin, and 
. MPR eR enshouss, . Lond A CONTE Ae TS T. CKEN 
Fon LIGHTERAGE of every description of goods to any extent. 
N.B. Heavy castings, &¢., craned under Twenty Toms. G 
ed and carted. 















































TO ARC HITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


YHE Arehitectural Carving Company beg 

to inform the Public, that Specimens of their CARVING 

IN WOOD AND STONE may be seen at No. 21, Old Bond street 
Works, late Sir F. Chantrey’s foundry, Eccleston-piace, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS. PAINTERS, AND OTHERS : % 

ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 

and WRITERS to the Trade only. 

76, York Road, Lambcth ; and at 28, Cross Street, 
Blackiriar’s 1 acorn 


AM) ESSRS. F. can y. "HARLAND beg to 
call the attention of Builders and others, to the following 
list of LS one cash :— 
2-ine Ct _ 4id. | 34-inch Gatter.. 
9 NG visisiccce ba. | + nee ditte ...... » § 


"Tnclw ding 
Flats Covered and Cisterns ie r—§ 44d. to 64. Est foot ye 
ficial ; Cornice Gutters, “ to 7d.—No. 3, Camberlend -place. 


ington, Ba Surrey. the Fi 
B Orders by "os. ae acetals to, 











ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT? 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE, which has been almoet univermal!y adopted for ar- 


chiteetural becn hy ber M . by the 

jee eerie gers cer he 
vv are ad 

day yd A the royal palaces, at the prevent How: of 


at Drayton Manor, the Rew, Conservativs 
i be also at the 
Pantheon aoe t has been ors 
years, and an inspection will sufficiently ity superiority 
over every other kind of both for beauty and 
. )_grepared for decoration of ceilings, panelting «i 
&e. of enrichments, containing more than 3 
$F ie ee eee @ tasiff price £1,— 
Ww wb, Wi Sereet North, Strand. 
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WESTMINSTER, COURT OF SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Friday last, Capt. 
Bague in the chair. The first business of import- 
ance was to receive tenders for further works, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the surveyor, 
for the sanatory improvement of Marylebone, viz., 
3,105 feet of sewer, in Foley-place, Edward-street, 
Little Castle-strect, and Charles-street, Maryle- 
bone. The tenders were as follow :— 


H. Perkins ee £2,660 0 

Scissons and Co é “ -. 2,610 6 

J.and S. Williams ‘ 2,580 0 

W. Dethick ......... ; ; 2,401 14 

G. Barr.... 2,205 © 

W. Yeoman (accepted)........ 2,287 @ 
Tenders were also received for arching over 381 


fect of King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, viz. :— 


J. Barr ie £1,033 0 
Scissons and Co..... nhs 992 0 
Hemphreys and Thirst ... O85 0 
W. Yeoman (accepted hones 976 0 


The expiring Commission.—Mr. John White 
brought forward his resolution for making applica- 
tion tothe Lord High Chancellor for a new com- 
mission. He suggested, in the course of his re- 
marks, that, in consequence of the clamour about 
sewers, the clerk and surveyor should attend the 
Lord Chancellor, to be in readiness to answer 
any questions, and to give all information required. 
He concluded by moving, ‘‘ That the petition now 
prepared be adopted and signed by the commis- 
sioners present.’’ The resolution was put and car- 
ried, with but one dissentient. 

A report was read from the solicitors as to the 
omission of Chiswick from the jurisdiction of this 
commission, stating that they saw no valid reason 
why that parish should not be included. 

The Right of Granting Petitions.—Mr. Wil- 
loughby brought forward the motion of which he 
had given notice.—*‘t That the Court do reconsider 
the order of the 27th of July last, delegating to the 
clerk and surveyor the granting of petitions for 
sewers and drains during the intervals of the court- 
sittings, with the view to the repeal or amendment 
thereof.’ He stated that he had been induced to 
bring the question forward from a belief that their 
former decision had been hastily arrived at. By 
the adoption of this resolution they sanctioned a 
new principle, and it entirely swept away from the 
Court its ordinary functions; instead of which he 
thought it was high time that the commissioners 
should take a more active part, and not add to the 
already heavy burdens of their officers, to say no- 
thing of the question of its legality. 

Mr. White (the mover of the resolution) defended 
the vote that had been deliberately come to; and 
said, that for a considerable time past the petitions 
had been presented to the court in gross, and were 
usually granted on the guarantee of the surveyor 
that they were in conformity with the regulations of 
the court. 

Mr. Marriott and Mr. Baylis supported Mr. 
Willoughby’s motion, and Mr. Cumberlege the 
original resolution, as he said it would be most un- 
gracious to rescind a former resolution, producing 
thereby a strong party feeling. The resolution 
being then put, there appeared for rescinding the 
resolution, 14; against it, 10: majority for rescind- 
ing it, 4. [Such child’s play as this is eminently 
calculated to damage the commission. Mr. White’s 
motion would have saved the time of the public, 
and will, we hope, be renewed. | 

The late Loss of Life from a Foul Drain in 
Lony Acre.—Mr. Le Breton brought before the 
court the motion of which he had given notice, 
relative to the want of drainage in Long Acre; and 
in illustration of his argument alluded to the late 
coroner’s inquest on George Grosse, whose death, 
if not directly caused, had been instrumentally 
hastened by want of proper drainage in Langley- 
court, in that vicinity, the particulars of which had 
been bronght fully before the public in the reports 
of the inquest. There was so great an accumulation 
of filth, and sach an eflavium therefrom, that the 
owner of the house, knowing the general disinfect- 
ing properties of vitriolic acid, had cast a quantity 
of it into the drain, which, there meeting with other 
substances, had emitted sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and being inhaled, had caused the poor man’s 
death; thus proving the foul drain to have 
been the moviog cause. The greater part of Long 
Acre was without sewer at all, and as that court, in 
the last session of Parliament, had obtained powers 
to make sewers where none before existed, and to 
charge the owners of the property with the cost of 
them, a great responsibility was thrown upon this 
court; a responsibility, in fact, for all the deaths 
that occurred in the districts under their jarisdiction. 
A great mortality amongst children prevailed in 
those parts, co-existent with scrofalous and other 
diseases, and there was not an hour to be lost in de- 
vising a remedy. Mr. Dowley, their late surveyor, 
five years ago, had presented a plan how this object 
might be effected ; but as they had since then changed 


their plans, by the general adoption of the egg-shaped 
sewer, this could not be adopted, and it would 
require their present surveyor to go over the ground 
again. He concluded by proposing the following 
resolution :—*‘ That the surveyor be directed, with 
all possible dispatch, to prepare a report and all 


view of affording sufficient drainage in Long Acre 
and the streets and courts adjacent. That, owing to 
the importance of the case and the advanced season, 
the surveyor be authorised to employ during the 
time such assistants as he may require. That when 
the surveyor’s report is prepared, a special court be 
summoned to consider the same, and take all neces- 
sary measures thereon.” 


White hoped the plan proposed would have referenee 
to a general system of drainage of the entire dis- 


absolutely necessary. 
him that without a plan and levels were taken pre- 
viously, the chances were that sewers may be put in 
at improper levels, and so have no reference to their 
ultimate extension. 
got a good plan before them, and that a remedy ought 
not to be delayed. Itappeared now, that nothing could 














commission. For his part, he saw no reason why 
the plans should not be laid on the table by that 
day week. Mr. W. Donaldson said, that as long 
since as 1845 plans for this object had been offered 
tothe Mercers’ Company, who could not be induced 
to move at all in the matter. Mr. Unwin remarked, 
that a very efficient drainage for Wellington-street 
had been provided, but that not above seven or eight 
householders had availed themselves of it. Mr. Le 
Breton replied, and stated that if they extended the 
existing sewers, the expense would fall on the rate- 
payers, and not on the Mercers’ Company. 
The motion was then unanimously adopted. 





Hew Books. 





Monumental Brasses and Slabs ; a Historical 
and Descriptive Notice of the incised Monu- 
mental Memorials of the Middle Ages. By 
the Rev. Caarnes Boutert, M.A. G. Bell, 
Fleet-street. 1847. 

THe monumental brasses of the middle aves, 

independently of their beauty as works of art, 

and their value as historical memorials, are of 
great service to the architect and architectural 
decorator. 

“To the genealogist they afford authentic 
cotemporary evidences : to the herald they fur- 
nish examples of the original usages in bearing 
arms, and authorities in the appropriation and 
adjustment of badges and personal devices : 
the architect here will find, in rich variety, 
the details and accessories illustrative, as well 
of peculiar modes of arrangement and combi- 
nationy as of the distinctive characteristics of 
style and design; the chronologist hence may 
deduce authentic data to determine, with 
truly remarkable exactness, successive eras and 
epochs: the artist has before him original 
compositions, illustrating the early excellence, 
and then the progressive, though happily only 
temporary, decline in the art, of such pre- 
eminent importance, that of incision: to the 
general antiquary, from the same source, 
widely diversified information will accrue : the 
paleographer also is bence enabled to fix the 
distinctive form of letter used at certain 
periods, together with the prevalent peculiari- 
ties of contraction and abbreviation, conform- 
able, for the most part, to that which is found 
in jiegends depicted upon stained glass, in 
illaminations, or on encraved seals.” 

The work before us is a very pretty book, 
profusely illastrated, and got op in a manner 
ereditable to Mr. Beli, the publisher. More- 
over itis a readable book, and when we first 
dipped into it we were disposed to give it a 
hearty recommendation. Examination and 
comparison, however, have greatly altered our 
opinion of the work; the labours of others 
have been appropriated wholesale, and that, 
too, in a case where it presses most heavily, 
tending greatly to the pecuniary injury of the 
parties Jaid under contribution. Had the an- 
thor been contented with borrowing from Cot- 
man’s and Stothard’s, and other works which 
have been for some time before the public (as 
he has done pretty largely), we should have 
said little about it; but when we find no fewer 
than fourteen plates copied, without permission 
or acknowledgment, from an elaborate and 





costly work now in progress, and which, at 


— Seen = — Sn Rene, Se 


present, cannot possibly return to its authors 
the cost of its production, we feel it to be our 
duty to protest in the strongest possible terms 
against such a proceeding. Many of our 
readers will understand that we allude to the 
Messrs. Waller’s work on brasses, for which 


Mr. Kendall seconded the motion. Mr. John | 


trict. Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, said this was | 
Experience had proved to | 


Mr. Hawkes said that they had | 


be done unless it received the sanction of certain | 
parties, and formed one of the evils of this monster | 


necessary plans, sections, and estimates, with the | ihe drawings here copied were obtained with 
To prove the truth of 


labour and expense. 
what we have said, we may point to the follow. 
ing as amongst those taken from the work in 
question ; the frontispiece ; Sir John D’ Auber- 
noun, 1277 (to obtain which the Messrs 
Waller were at the expense of removing the 
| altar rails); Sir R. Septvans; Sir R. Trump 

ington ; Sir — Fitzralph; Priest at Wensley ; 
| Sir John Leventhorpe and lady, and the Swyn- 
hornes, at Little Horkesley. Nor is there the 
slightest acknowledgment of the theft, except- 
ing in one other case where permission was 
| asked and given, and which, being duly set 
| forth, of course serves to convince the unsns- 
| 

| 

} 





pecting public of the honesty of the author, 
and makes the matter worse. Ali are inter- 
| ested in discouraging such a system. 





Correspondence, 
GCROMETRIC SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTS, 


Sir, Perhaps the following quotation from 
Spenser's “ Faerie Queene” (if it has never 
been previously remarked) may throw some 
light upon the proportions of ancient struc- 
tures. [tis curious and interesting, from one 
who delighted to study “The image of the 
antique world.” 


‘* The frame thereof seem’d partly cireulare 
And part triangulare ; O worke divine ! 
Those two the first and last proportions are ; 
The one imperfect, mortal, foeminine ; 
Th’'other immortall, perfect, masculine ; 

And ’twixt them both a quadrate was the base 

Proportioned equally by seven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle sett in heaven’s place ! 

All which compacted, made a goodly dia- 
pase.”’ ws es 





HMilisccllanea. 


Restitution or Openings in New 
Party-wattis, Lonpon.—In the case of an 
appeal against the district surveyors’ certificate 
relative to a party-wall in Wood-street, City, 
the question has arisen, and remains still un- 
settled, as to whether when a party-waill is 
condemned as ruinous, and ordered to be re- 
built, the party building is to leave similar 
openings in the new wall to those in the old 
wall. The official referees are for preserving 
the ancient lights, and have so awarded, as we 
are informed; but the registrar thinks that no 
openings ought to be permitted in the new 
party-wall, and has refused to affix the seal of 
office to the award, : 


Tue Orn Deanery, Lincoin. — Work 
men are now busily engaged in demolishing 
the old deanery, north of the cathedral, the 
most modern part of which, called Wolsey 
tower, was bailt daring the short period that 
ihe cardinal was Bishop of Lincoln. Accord- 
ing to the Daily News, a new building, in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, is to he 
built rather more to the eastward; it is re- 
gretted that the present opportunity will be 
allawed to pass over of opening the north 
side of the minster to view. 





Statistics of Raitway Exrptovmenr. 

A retorn of the number and description of 
persons employed on the railways of the United 
Kingdom (open for traffic), on the Ist of May 
last, has just been printed, from which it ap 
pears there were employed on seventy-fonr 
railways, comprising an extent of 3,305 miles, 
47,213 persons. From a similar return on 
lines and branches in course of construction at 
the same period, amounting to 128, and com- 
prising an extent of 6,455 miles, it appears 
there were 256,509 persons employed, ‘Total, 
303,727. 


St. Mark’s Square, Venice.—The view 
of St. Mark’s-square, at Vanxhall Gardens, is 
a very creditable piece of decoration. The 
** Library,” by Sausovino, the prototype of the 
New Carlton, is seen to good effect, 
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Tue Discoveries at Nixeven.—A writer 
in the Nottingham Review says :—“ From 
Jezira we went to Mosul, not far from which 
town one of my best friends, Mr. Layard, is 
engaged in excavating the great mound of 
Nimrood, the English Government having ob- 
tained a firman from the Sultan, and furnishing 
funds for that purpose. I spent several days 
with Layard, at bis temporary residence near 
the mound, which is about twenty miles from 
Mosul, and a mile and a half from the Tigris, 
and was enabled to form a tolerable idea of the 
nature and extent of his operations. Only 
fancy an immense artificial mound, composed 
of unbaked bricks, 900 yards in length by 600 
in width, and about 50 yards high, which for 
ages has been overgrown with grass, and the 
top of it well cultivated and built upon, nobody 
suspecting that in this mound, and under these 
ploughed fields, were the splendid remains of 
the palaces of the old Assyrian kings. Re- 
mains, indeed, they can bardly be called, since 
the greater part of the walls and the bas reliefs 
with which they are covered, are in a3 perfect 
a state of preservation as if they had been 

chiselled yesterday. To attempt to describe 
these antiquities would take ten times more 
space than the limits of a letter will allow; 
suffice it to say, that together with the French 
excavations at Khorsabad (a mound of the 
same nature, though not nearly so large as that 
of Nimrood), they are by far the most remark- 
able things in the way of antiquities, not ex- 
cepting even Palmyra, that bave been dis- 
covered within the last hundred years. A great 
many of the bas reliefs and curious ornaments, 
articles of dress, vases, weapons, armour, &c., 
are now being transported down the Tigris to 
Bussora, on the Persian Gulf, whence they 
will be shipped round the Cape to England. 
Chey will, altogether, form a splendid collec- 
tion for the British Museum, much superior, 1 
think, to that of the French, though the go- 
vernment of the latter have been much more 
liberal than ours, having allowed Messrs. Botta 
and Flandin, for their expenses and remuner- 
ation, upwards of 35,0007.” 

Important ro lronrounpens.—At Liver- 
pool, on Friday week, Messrs. Smith and Wil- 
ley, ironfounders, appeared at the county court, 
to defend three actions brought against them 
by men lately in their employ, for balance of 
wages alleged to be due. On the part of the 
defendants it was stated, that, in consequence 
of the conduct of the moulders, belonging to 
the moulders’ club, Messrs. Smith and Willey 
had been forced to put labourers and boys to 
perform work previously done by moulders, 
and that strong ill-feeling had been displayed 
by the club men in consequence. One of their 
plans was to send meu to take employment as 





moulders, and after these had worked a day or 
two, the work entrusted to them they wiltully 
spoiled. ‘The wagistrate refused all the 
claims, observing, that although it was possi- 
ble a single article might have been accident- | 
ally lost, the fact of three men losing their | 
work at the same time was sufficieut to cun- 
vince him that the defendants were justified in | 
resisting the demand. 

TESTAMENTARY DISPOSAL OF CoINS AND 
orner Antiques, &.—Among the specific 
bequests by the late Rev. J.W. Mackie, M.A., 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, who died at | 
his residence, Siddons House, Upper Baker- 
street, Regent’s- park, on Ist July, are the ea- 
binet, late Lady Warburton’s, with the coins | 
it contains, and all his papal coins, to the Ash- | 
molean Museum; the View of the Piazza de | 
Popolo, Rome, to the trustees of the Tayler | 
Gallery, Oxford; the antique bronze plate 
found at Tours of the Dedication of the C hapel 
to St. Elvy, described in the “ Archeclogia,” to | 
the § Society of Antiquaries; the bust of Pro- | 
serpive, by Powers, of Florence, to the dean 
and chapter of Christ Chureb, Oxford; and 
all autographs, prints, portfolivs, coins, &e., 
not specifically bequeathed, to the Rev. W. 
Nourse, togetber with all MSS. 

THe Ssorr Time Movenenr.—~— Some 
readers bave construed our intimation, last 
week, that the assent given to the wishes of 
the operatives was at present but pariial, into 
an indication that our previously expressed 
opinion was changed. This, however, is far 
from being the case ; and we hope, as we have 
done from the first. that the masters will all 
grant the request. We are informed that the | 
number of London firms who have done so now | 
amounts to eighty. 





| compary 


Prosectep Works, &c. — Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement, for the eree- 
tion of a Laboratory Establishment, near Gos- 
port; the several works required in com- 
pleting and finishing the Kingsland, Dalston, 
and De Beauvoir Town, Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; inside and outside work, including 
materials, at Kensington; the erection of a 
chapel, board-room, and otber works, at Bishop 
Stratford Union Workhouse ; . Carpenter's 
work, and painter's and glazier’s work at St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch Workhouse, Kingsland- 
road; Construction of 3,000 yards of the 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan rail- 
way, and for alterations in the line and levels, 
and relaying, with heavier rails, 2,700 yards 
of the Doura Branch of Ardrossan line; 
for the erection of a new iron bridge near 
Yarmouth ; also for the supply of two eylin- 
drical wrought-iron boilers, at Westminster ; 
and the supply of 35,000 perforated tiles, for 
filters, and as many hard burned bricks of best 
quality, for the Gorbals Gravitation Water 
Company, at Glasgow. 


Rarine Pueric Companies.—Tue Caar- 
rerep Gas Company, Appellant.—Sr. Mar- 
@aReTs Panisu, Respondents.—This case 
was partly heard at the last sitting of the 
Westminster Petty Sessions, and was an 
appeal by the Chartered Gas C ompany against 
a rating of 4,000. a year on their works in 
St. Margaret's parish.—_On Tuesday Mr. 
Rogers, the vestry clerk, said, that in conse- 
Ly er of the company having made a return 

3,000/. a year profits, the parish had only 
peters abe it fair to increase the assessment 
from 3,040/, to 4,0002, on the principle that 
any person would pay that amount for the use 
of the extensive works and interests enjoyed 
by the company.—Mr. Burls, the secretary, 
contended that no reason had been shown to 
alter the arbitration of 1830, and that to make 
an assessment on an-income tax return was 
not just.—Alderman Johnson doubted if the 
profits could be rated.—Mr. Rogers observed, 
that it was not the profits that were proposed 
to be rated; if so, it would be on 28,0002, 
instead of 4,000/.; but the parish contended 
that any one would give 4,000/. a year for 
permission to carry on the works, and it was 
for the company, by the production of their 
books, to show that amount could not be ob- 
tained. The parish could not do that.—The 
court observed that the question was one of 
great importance to the company as well as the 
parish, and they wished some better evidence 
bad been brought forward. The room was 


| cleared for about a quarter of an hour, and 


upon parties being called io, Mr. Evans an- 
nounced that he and his brother-magistrates 
were of opinion that the rate should be 
affirmed. The company could have brought 


| forward evidence that it was too much; they 


had not done sv, but they could appeal.—Mr. 
Burls thanked the magistrates, 
would consider 


what course they 
should pursue. 


Punisument or Bap ARcuiTrectTs 1N 
France.—The correctional police of Vire 
were lately occupied with the trial of M. Du- 
pont, the architect of the school-house of 
Vassy, for having, by the badness of the con- 
struction, caused the death of eight persons. It 


oppeared from the evidence that, on June 9th, 
| a main beam of the building gave way, and 
the two floors fell in, erushing in their way | 


the persons below. The beam in question 
was proved to have been always suspected as 
weak, and when the school-house was given 
up to the authorities, some questions were 
asked about it. It was then finally decided 
that a partition should be placed immediately 
under it, as a means of support. This bad 
not been done when the accident occurred. 
The court, considering that sufficient care had 
not been evinced, condemned M. Dupont to 
three months’ imprisonment and 50f. fine. 








TENDERS 
For proposed chapel at Park-cresceut, Clapham- 
common, for 600 sittings; to be built under the 
direction of Mr. L. W. Lloyd, Architect. 


Mr. Jobn Loat .......... £3,267 
Messrs. HawardandNixon.. 2,754 
Bis. Tangs o «20 os cevceess SA 
Mr. Harnden.... 2,585 
Bigs WORE: ik Ses wiwenss 2,495 
Dats MEM. occ cctesscesen-. Se 











and said, the | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“J. 7.” (‘Cornwall!.—We cannot amdertake to 
epeodenh With 0 apuhene © pempeuies at ion ee 


“ W. R. 0.” shall appear, though perhaps not immediately. 
“ R W."—We have not yet found an opportunity to examine his 
communicativn. 


“ R. D.C next week. 
Rented.—* BH“ J. kK” 
Prices, and Addresses.”"—We have not time to paint out 
weiter addresses. 





ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT 


STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 
encrall, Buil Societies and Rorrowere, 








IN VESTMENT 
4 THREE-FOURTHS of PR aioe fs ot B For BERNICE. 
and 0 © oO ¥ —. i 
tuses, &e. apply to OHN MASSON, Secretary. 
Offices, No. 38, Nicholas-lane, Lesshanl alesse 
0 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BAT i, and 
other PATENT TILES and Mosalc PAVEMENTS, may 
be obtained at MINTON and Co.'s Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, 


Sarvey aide of Blackfriars’ Bridge, Also. an amortment of Pisin 
Barter side of Blacktrary Bridge “Also an amortinent of Fisin 








Ww ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES.— 

Ply =a > of these Tiles in great ban meg both glazed and 
ns my tm Ke et gad ery fn SHELLIEM, Marble Whack 
Belvidere-road, near Waterloo-bridge, and Mr. SAMUEL CUNDY, 
“ ND the price h — al h red since Mar 

muc uced 
Orders Pina a d as above, ody A. works of Messrs. F. 5ST. Foun 
BARR and Co,, Palace-row, Worcester. 


> BRICK AND TILE MAKER 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND JILE 
MACHIEG COMPANY (James 
chairman}, invite sttention to their IMPROVED Bi BRICK ick sad 
TILE MACHINES which are to be seen at 
4 te Company's office, et ene im ° = len 
been 


beige sacs teas ea poems 
room r. John 
Alperton. whie hich is Sain cae of the Sud ioonaisthon ot the 
London ond North Western Railway, aud two miles of the Ealing- 
station of the Great Western wae at LS ayrag ag~ § In- 
stitution, Regent-street. London.— ————e 9 be ad- 
— to Mr. WILLIAM Corns ag 8 se a the 
London, . Piceadilly, Mare i: 
"Theee ligchinen tan’ aioe be somos i t SLIGHT, Leith. 


walk, Edinburgh Mr LAWRENCE | HTL, jas, Buchanan-strect, 
hill, Leeds; Messrs. 


Mr ROBERT CHARLES 
PENNY and PINCH, Penkridge, Beato ishire; and Messrs. 
URUMMOND and SON, Dublin, 








ODD’s PATENT PROTOXIDE PAINT 


manufactured uw as FRANCIS and SUNS, CEMENT 
— NINE ELMS, LONDON. 
be peopestens of this Paint Cy peculiar for preventing iron from 
oxidation, wood from and masonry from damp ; it neither 
cracks nor blisters with the y hottest sun, on is therefore most valu- 
able for Railways, Boilers, Steam, Gas, and Water-pipes; Hot- 
neues, Sou be Uses, and for Shi (loti Its pone a is 80 pe 
to iron and wood, that the hardest ction will 
~ age weston on stuccoed buildings, and is n nm aflected “ 


PPROTOSIDE PAINT is sold | ground in oll, and, compared with 
white-lead, its property of conceal ing © as 75 to 99, $0 that one 
hundred weight is p omenl te to one and a half of lead. It works well 

under the — forms with oil an unctuous and cohesive 

blended with other paints it has a softer tove than 
ee? te houses painted al desiee occupation, it is most pre- 
ferable, being perfectly innoxious. 


ALLIS'S PATENT LIQUID wooD 


ntl dong --This newly-discovered ages Gompetinen, 
which Messrs. ¢ and Thos. be lis have the satisfaction of intro- 
ducing to the Trade, nut qualification of eftec- 
tually stopping Knots in Wood, however ye -and preventing 
eating through and di ring the paint 

Many substances have used and acto Sg time 8 in endea- 
vouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto without success, 
Messrs. Wallis my feel much pleasure im offering to the 
a yey ea ‘ie Deen ne i m to the work 

n the apy on, requir oO my 
with a brush like common paint, can be used in all climates and 
situations, and does uct Lg heat. 

wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. ys Varnish, 

Japan. 2 and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long Ac’ 


REASE! GREASE! GREASE! 
JAMES THOMAS FITT begs to inform Railway “a 
tractors, that he is supplying Patent Grease atthe following prices: 
—White Grease, lla. per owt. ; ck Grease, 3. 6d. percwt. 2) per 
cent. discount for i 


sent 
mondsey New- a. London. 


AS. CO’ VINGTON and SON, Licensed 
e Lighterm No. 8 Wharf. City Read Basin. and 
Warkworth-terr ees, Limehouse, London. CONTRAC TS TAKEX 
FOR LIGHTERAGE of every description of goods te any extent. 
N.B. Heavy castings, &c., craned under Twenty Tons. Goods 
landed and carted. 














x to J. T. FITT, Swan Mead, Ber- 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTURS. 
NHE Architectural Carving Company beg 
to inform the Public, that Specimens of their CARVING 
IN woop AND STONE may be seen at No. 21, Olt Boud-street 
Works, late Sir F. Chantrey’s foundry, Eccleston-place, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS. PAINTERS, AND OTH ERS. 
ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
and WRITERS to the Trade only. 
70, York Koad, Lambeth ; and at 23, Cross Street, 
panencsconcdich Bend. 


ESSRS. F. Ps» ¢ "HARLAND beg to 
eall the attention of Builders and others, to the following 


Pee r foot 4d. | yey Gutter... eta ~_ roy 
— —as 


9} ditto ..... Sa. | 4 inch ditte ...... 
ucluding 8 xing. 
Flats Covered and Cisterns Lined + 43d. to 64. per foot ogper- 
pa ol Cornice Gutters, 5d. AS awe 3, Camberland-place, New 


en Bim ptt ip beet to 


ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 


IELEFELD'’S IMPROVED PAPIER 


MACHE, mag te has been almost wtremity adopted for ar- 
y her M. iy, by the 
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HOLBORN A ASD FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, Hatton- 
garden, is o y between the hours of Ten and Four, where 
information can be obtained (gratis) by persons about to Purchase 

or Rent Houses or Property, or take Ae for Building purposes 
of the situation and level of the public Sewers, sd elt ene of affording 
sufficient Drainage, and which they rec: “7 — Persons to 


apply for at the above office 
STA BLE a and Tsu, Clerks, 


TO. BL ILDERS, “OW NERS OF HOUSES "AND PROPERTY, 
NDO 
HE Commissioners of Sewers for the City 
and Liberty of Westminster, and part of the County of Mid- 
llesex, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that, by an Act of Parliament 
made and passed in the sesxion of Parliament holden in the ith 
and iith years of the reign of her present Majesty, chap. 70 (local 
and personal), intituled, “ An Act to explain and amend the Laws 
of Sewers relating to the C ity and Liberty of Westminster, and part 
of the County of Middlesex,” it is enacted (sec. 4), that after the 
- wasing of that Act (2 July, i847), it shall not be lawful to build any 
suse (and the word * house” is thereby declared to comprise every 
species of building) within the limits of any level division or dis- 
trict formed, or thereafter formed, within the limits of the said 
Commission, unless a sewer to carry off the drainage thereof be first 
constructed to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Sewers, of 
such material, of such size, at such level, and with such fall, as 
they shall direct. which sewer shall lead to and communicate with 
such other sewer as the Commissioners shall direct ; provided that, 
if there shall be already a sewer safficiently near, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, to any such premises, then a drain shall he 
made to lead from such house into such existing sewer: and it is 
thereby declared that the expense of building such sewer or me 
shall in all cases be borne by the owner of such house, unless 
Coramissioners shall think that a portion of the expense of the 
sewer (but in no case a drain) should be borne by the level in which 
such sewer shall be situate: And further it is by the said Act 
enacted, that if any person shall proceed to build any house in con- 
~— ention of the said provisions, the Commissioners are authorized 
© punish bim, and any person employed by him, by fine, amercia- 
ad. mt, or otherwise, as in the said act is directed ; 4 it is thereby 
provided that no person shall be required to ex @ greater sump 
for such works than after the rate of 20s. per foot according to 4 
extent of his frontage, and that any house wholly unconnected with 
auy public sewer, and at a distance of not less ‘than 200 feet from 
any public road or other house, shall not be liable to make snch 
sewer or dvain, unless such sewer or drain shall be required by the 
presentinent of a jury: And further take notice, that the said 
Commissioners of Sewers hereby strictly require all persons to eom- 
ply with the provisions of the said Act, and with this view persons 
Interested are requested to attend at the Office of the Commissioners, 
No. 1, Greek-street. Soho, between the hours of nine in the morning 
and four in the afternoon, where a map and plan of the sewers 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners may be seen, and the 
form of sewers and drains required, ascertained, and a form of the 
written request required may be obtained, and all further informa- 
tion and assistance given : And further take notice, that parties are 
requested forty-eight hours at least before they shall so attend at 
the said office to send, by post or otherwise, to the Surveyor of the 
Commissioners at the said office, a deseription of the house or erec- 
tion intended to be built, with the mode in which it is proposed to 
join any sewer, or provide for the drainage of such premises. 


y order of the ¢ oat. 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 








HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
to inform my friends and the ae. that [ have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and owing to the facility = which I can 
execute orders, lam enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING Pak ie OOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
printed work on the most moderate terms--CHARLES LONG, 
o. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 





ry HK 8, MILLING1 PON, 87, Bishopsgate- 

street Without, has a large Stock of Crown Glass on hand 
of the following sizes:—10 by 8, 9 by 7, 8 by 6, at 2d. per foot. 
E very description = Window Giasa 


. 
ORE IGN w IN DOW GL ASS, ‘superior 
to English, 16 ounces to the foot, suitable for general pur- 
poses, in cases of 200 feet, for 42s., or about 2d. per foot, in large 
dimensions ; smaller do., in 1 feet cases, at 9d per foot. Not less 
than a case can be had at these prices, and the order must be 
accompanied with a remittance.—-THOS, MILLINGTON, 87, 
Bishopsgate-street Without. 


COLOURE D WINDOW GLASS, equal 


to the Ancient. 
Ruby in Sheets, a splendid colour, per foot 2s, 3d. 
“ 3 












PNNES dats veuabicasinassr¥spakannbeonss 
Glass Evgraved to any Design. —THOS. MILLINGTON, 87, 
Bishopsgate-street Without. 


pep : ; 
LATE GLASS, — Architects, Builders, 
and the Plate Glass Trade generally, are solicited to inspect 
the quality and substance manufactured by the UNION PLATE 
GLASS COMPARX Y.— Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holborn 
N.B. Rough Plate Glass eappaes one-fourth, three-eighths, one- 
half, and three-quarter-inch thick.—H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 





MBOSSED GLASS. 
BEPWARDS ‘and PELL, 15, Southampton- 


street, Sty und, Embossers, and Ornamental Glass Painters, 
are prepared to  ecute every descri pt on of Work in the best style 
and on the lowest terms : Embossed Borders from 8d. per foot run. 
Architects and Bailders are respectfully solicited to inspect the pat- 
terns which are always on view, and will be found equal to any in 
Londen. As the work is done on the premises, EDWARDS and 
PELL can guarantee its being properly executed. 





rm 

‘OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 

26,80HO SQUARBE.—A. GOSLETT begs to inform Builders 

and the Trade generally, that he is prepared to contract for the 

supply of any quantity of Belgian 21 and 16 oz. Sheet Glass, either 

eut te sizes or in 100 and 200 feet cases, delivered free in London. 

Having a large stock on consignment at his Warehouse, he begs the 

favor of an inspection ; he has also just received a few cases of very 
fine ruby and other coloured sheet glass at very low prices. 


O10 PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26,S0HO-SQU ARF, depot for the sale of the PLATE GL ASS 
mumpetatuned by the St. Gobain and St. Quirin and Cirey Com- 
panies, Paris. The attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade 
nerally is particularly peauenes ed to this article, which stands 
tx NRIVALLED FOR Bat LIANCY OF COLOUR, superiority 
of subetance and polish, and possesses almost faultless quality. 
This Plate Glass ae be procured of any d 
for samples, lists fy and all further articulars, ‘to be ad- 
dressed to ALF RED GOSLETT, Agent, bist 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
ROWN GLASS, in Crates of Eighteen 


Tables, at the following low prices, for ready money :— 








i.8.4 
Crown Glass cut to | Thirds ...... 4 4 0) Squares of Small 
— ae ee Fousthe ina °| ft Glass, at id. 
pw t ONT TSR cks core 2 8 6) léd., 84. and 2d. 
foot. POGR. wi caicvce 2 © @| foot si 
SHEET GLASS of all dese ly low.— White Lead 
Oil, or bar elk es WILLIAM PREDERIC K 
Went SmithScld, London. —— 


ERRING’S PATENT SAFETY 
WIN DOW.-—No invention ever offered the advantages 
builders and the pal it will positively ne by to pean ag 
all houses hav’ ; repay cost every two years; abolish all 
danger to life mb, cleaning and t is i 
ration pL, ways), pe Ep pend ventilator and sun- 
blind ; all simple, cheap. Ne pply for licenses 
inspect its real merits, te H os 
Factory, 14, Kingsgate-street, London. 





TO THE BUILDING WORLD. 

. BANKS, ‘ 
Manufacturer of Shop Fronts, Rashes, an 
Frames, and Joiner to the Trade, Bet bnal- 
Green Road, London. Parties aan in build- 
ing, will find the charges at this establish ment 
cheaper than any other house in London. 
fall fist of prices forwarded by return of post to 


any hg? the country. 
Glazed Goods securely packed for the 
C eS, 





“CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 





et ee MANUFACTURER aia 
f TFT? of Sashes and Frames.and Joiner [= | 

Rt ow te the Trade, 121, Banhill-row, | j | | 

i, 68 Finsbury - square. ~-Well-seasoned | Se he ee 
piel }--t-> materials, superior workmanship, | i | i i 
i i # lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 { jj | i 
i | DOORS, and a large variety of (jr) | 
P i + Sashes and Frames,aiwayson sale. |) { | Wi 

: Glazed goods securely packed for | p-—4+- 4 
| the country. Steam-struck Mould | f i} 
ings in any quantity.-N.B. This | b--———-! | 





Establishment is worth the notice =~! 
of all engaged in building, 


LAWRENCE & SON, 
CARPENTERS 












































AND SASH-MAKERS, 
i} ] % and 27, Tottenham-street, a i 
; Fitzroy-square. 

f it FOR SALE, about Ten Square p 
aq | (ff of 14 inch dry and rectly ni 

B. i@ clean Yellow Battens, Ss floor- ani 

Ai (8 ing; also,some 14 inch framed { is 

qi ah ia Flush Wainscot Floor ; also, iC] j 

i \Q'@ several 2} inch fine Spanish Ma- iM 

‘ ——-4 |i) hogany pane! doubie margin i 

EE Doors, and some 2} Deal ditw. ny 





Repal 
Gctiers Patent. 


Bp Mer 





GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS, —To be had of EDWARD BAILLIE, 
GiasePainter and Stainer, 128, Cumberland Market, Regent’s-park, 
London, Their extensive and successful application to Public 
Offices, Bed-rooms, and the cure of Smoky Chimneys, preve their 


| great utility. Forty per cent, from the original Tariff. 





, . , sar 
R. ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY “VEN ry. 
LATOR.—F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Majesty, 20, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, begs to call the attention of Archi- 
tects, Builders, Gas-fitters, and the Public to the truly invaluable 
advantages to be derived from the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the 
Ventilation of rooms of every description.—Prices from 7s. 6d. to 
20s. each. A prospectus, containing full particulars, te be had on 
application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY 
Twenty- five years’ extensive experience in all the branches of a 
steve manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every description, fully justifies F. E. in stating that he oan under- 
the cure of smoky chimneys on the equitable terms of no 
e@ no pay. 











LAKE and PARKIN, Meadow Steel 
Works, Sheffield —Manufacturers of improved Mill Saws, 
Circular Saws, Files, Patent Machine Piane Irons, Machine Groov- 
ing and Moulding Irons. Cutters of all sorts. Blister, Shear, and 
Cast Steel, Railway Springs, &c. 


: CHUBBS IRON DOORS AND FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


. Cy . . 

C CHUBB and SON having just erected a 

@ Steam Engine and extensive Machinery to meet the in- 
creasing demand for articles of their Manufacture, they beg to 
inform Architects and Builders that they are now enabled to 
manufacture Wrought Iron doors for strong rooms and other pur- 
poses, and Fireproof Safes at a great reduction in price, and of very 
maperier uality. All their Iron Doors and Safes are fitted with 
Cc, CHUR BB and SON" *S best DETECTOR LOCKS 

‘87, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
CHUBB and SON having ascertained 


@ that some builders are in the habit of substituting inferior 
and insecure Iron doors for strong rooms, when “ CHU BB’s 
MAKE” are ordered, they call the attention of Architects 
to the subject. In all specifications where it is intended to 
have the articles manufactured by C. CHUBB and SON, they 
respectfully request that Architects will specify “Iron doors 
manufactured by C. CHUBB and SON, of St. Paul's Church-yard,’ 
and to require on the completion of the work, a certificate from C. 
CHU BB and SON that the doors are of ee manutnetare. 














Royal 
Letters Patent. 


Bom  / f= 
¥ 
Majesty's Kes 


BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS, 
HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
obviating the unsightly ap pearance and insecurity of the 
common rim lock, can be obtained from the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
CARPENTER and bi, DESLEY Willenhall; or from the sole 
Agent, Mr. JOHN ER, fronmonger, ' 62, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, Londen, epee r~ new Money Order Office. 


mae IRON FOUNDRY 
168, Drury-lane, and C harles-street, London, 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 
Late HENDRY and GLOVER), 


EGS to inform his Customers, that the 
PARTNERSHIP between him and WM. HENDRY is 
DISSOLVED, and that the whole of the basiness is now solely his ; 
and in consequence of which, he has been enabled to make such 
arrangements and improvements that they will be insured every 
advantage in quality, price, and punctuality. The stock of patterns 
has been re-arranged, to give every facility for selection. A stock of 
Rain-water Pipes, Heads, Shoes. ke. 


- » P 
RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 
St. Luke’s«—J. J. JONES having made great additions 

te his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them wiih Plain and Ornamental Tron bolamas, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, [ron Coping, Balconies, Window Gu 
Verandahs, go Staircase aoe Iron Staircases, Tomb 

aclosw Lamp and othur Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Wane Closet Work. Area Graciugs, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, * remge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranees, &., always in stock. 











OT WATER APPARATUS, — The 

attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 

requested to BENJ AMIN FOWLER'S superior met ing 
pee wee and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, re = | an 


greenh manu factories, warehouses, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c., and every variety : 

heat is ired. Within thelast twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and : 

whom ih wae executed - a ex their 


tion, also "iron Satter, . An im- 
proved wrought-iron whic ret no brick be 
seen in action upon the 

Dorset-street, naa 


NJAMIN FOWLER 63, | » 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. - 


Considerable saving will be pe ha in the 
urchase of [TRONMONGERY, F. &. 
WIL MSON’S Wholesale Warehouse, ox Se Chllowell-shvest, 
Finsbury-square, near Whitbread’s Brewery. 
a Patent Cut Clasp. 
ad. lod. 


> + 
HI ls. wr 6d. 2s, per 1,000, 
Bat Sheet Pioor Brads 158. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 40s. per ewt. Do. Scotch, 52s. per owt. 
a ad vier Sash iin, 


6d. 
Elliptic seve Stoves 8 gap 2 pe -. ae, yg s bid, ma a ay er oo h. 
en Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler. 
ontinn rought Bars and Bright Fittings. 
3 ft., £3 3a. Sf. Gin, £3 12a 6d 4t., £4, 
Lists of Prices had on ys noe at the Warehouse ; if by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stam 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
HENLY and Co. WHOLESALE 


@ IRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Borough, 

Strong Sait egiing 5 Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 


and Wrought 
os ti oa.¢m 3 ft. 9in. 4 ft. 
PA a1 £4. £4 10s. 
Heniy's Patent hispoeved, with an Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Ov 


en :- 
ef 3 ft. 3 in. 8 ft. 6 in. 8 feet 9 in. 4 ft. 
5. 158, £6. 5s. £6, 108, 
pest ister Stoves, at 7 7, 8d., and od. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do, at bid, and 4d, do. 

Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or rc- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention, 


OLD ESTABL PaeED. WHOLESALE IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, then-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Crogs-street, Weloth: 


eI at 
J OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 

the attention of Architects, Builders, and Ca’ enters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Kanges, &c., &c. 

lack Registers, from 6}d. per in.and upwards. 

ht ditto with Black and Bright Bars, 34 10s. and upwards, 

Safe ning Kitchen Ranges, with Ovenand Back Boiler, Wrought 
alan F -} 4 Bright 
3ft. 6 in, 4 ft. 


3l. 3s. 3h lds. 4. 5s, 


All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 9a per pull. ie 








IRON-WORK FOR BAKERS’ OVENS. 
ot + a ? “4 
A. 1 IDDEMAN, Parfleet Wharf, Earl 
° Street, Blackfriars, k an assortment of Stocks, or mouth- 
pieces ; Plates, Furnace-bars, Top and Fali Pieces, Stoppers, Chim- 
ney- bars, Inside, ny and Ash- pit, Doors and Frames, Boilers, 
and Frames, Lamy -. &e.: all of the best description, at very 
moderate prices —C sr: TRON UPSETS. 





y OAT + a * 

ATENT BELLS. — Messrs, MEARS 
beg to call the attention of the trade and the public gene 

rally to these articles, which they are now prepared to supply in 
uantity and variety. The composition is of a new metal, 

ca talled the Union Metal, and the bells are of very beautiful tone and 

cheaper than those-made of the ordinary bell-metal. Orders re- 

ceived at the Bell Foundry, Whitechapel, for House, Cat 

and other Bells. 


4 a 

ATENT METALS for Bearings.— -E n- 
gineers and all Manufacturers in Brass, &&., &, are re- 
spe nect fully invited to test the qualit? of these new alloys, which have 
already received the sanction of eminent engineers and parties con- 
nected with publie works. —_ sort for bearings and engines : 
purposes generally, will be found superior in quality and cheaper. 
than the metals now in use. Other sorts will he found of a better 
colour, a more brilliant surface and bearing a higher polish than 
any ordinary brass.— Messrs. MEARS will be happy to send any 
quantity as samples, or tomake any castings from patterns sent t 


them. 


ORTER’S CORRUGATED “and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IKON ROOFING WORKS, Sox ith. 
wark-bridge (and the Grove), Southwark. At the above Works 
the Public are secure in having the superior make, and by the 
Patent process of Galvanizing [ron as first introduced into this 
Country, with many improvements in its app ‘lication to Roofs 
Buildings, &e. E very description of Building, Railway, and other 
Iron and Smith's work Manufactured of the best q uality. lron 
Fence and Hurdles as usual.—The Trade Supplied. 
PATENT COPPER WIRE ROPE L IGHTNING CON. 
DUCTORS, for the Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 


Shafts, &. wie a 
MITH and ENGLISH, Princes-street, 
, Leieester-square, London, beg to inform Architects, Builders, 
and others, that the above form of Lightning Conductor has been 
most extensively adopted, and is giving the createst satisfaction, it 
proving considerably cheaper fire: cost, much simpler of applica- 
tion, with toms tajurype the buildig, than any other kind, anc a the y 
can refer with great satisfaction to eminent architects and otbers, 
who have adopted it in preference; 
as also their ee eS aaaees ed Revolving and Pane nee Tron Shutters, 
PAT DOUBLE ACTION DOOR SPRING 
PATE sigh c CASEMENT FASTENINGS aD ‘SILL BARS, 
rand Iron Wire Sash Lives, 
IMEI Rov E D yPLOORTNG CRAMPS, &. &e., 

which they continue to manu acture extensively. adopting every 
improvement which experience and practical application cau 
suggest. 
























<4 TOATTS - . y 
ESLIE’S PATENTS.— GAS CON- 
SUMERS guaranteed the following important tanatory 
and economic advantages > 

1. His BURNERS are purposely MADE TO DETECT FOUL 
GAS, so injurious to health, so ——— of property, and so ex- 
pensive to the consumer ; the expense and danger increasing with 
the impurity, a 

2. His new Patent GLASS COMBUSTION CHAMBERS are 
made in sizes for the MORE PERFECT PRODUCTION OF 
LIGHT, } my either three, four, or five cubic feet of gas per hour, 
according to the requirement of light by the consumer, all of 
omg are applicable to one and the same burner of twenty-eight 
tu i 

& These De ACT arrangements produce an IMMENSE 
INCREASE OF LIGHT, from any equal quantity of Gas, over 
every burner yet offered to the public; and over the Fish-tails 
and Bat-wings the increase of Light is above 190 per cent, 

4 His new Patent AUTOMATON GAS PCONOMISER effec- 
tually PREVENTS the WASTE, NUISANCE, and EXPENSE 
arising from sudden variations in supply from the gas mains, and 
renders the Burners Light-producers, and not Smoke-producers : 
these will vary in price according to the duty they have to perform, 
from lds. upwards. 

PRICES :—Upright Burners, with Conyngham Spring Glass 
Holde rg with either sized glass, Combustion Chamber included, 
7s. each ; Side Burners, ditto, each; extra Glass Combustion 
Chambers, 9d. each. SAMPLE PACKAGES, with one burner and 
a set ofthe class combustion chambers, will be forwarded on receipt 
of a post-office order, payable to JOHN LESLIE, at the 
Chari Cross office, for 9s. if a side burner, or los, if the upright be 


LESLIE'S PATENT. a re POT oe OF FUEL AND 
Coal Consumers, with Me the advantages of an open, cheerful 
fire, are guaranteed a saving of 50 per cent, with a beantiful sys- 
a of ventilation always in operation. Licenses will be granted 
the Patentee, One Guinea each Stove, with full instructions to 
Eee and others to erect. The tee wn entirely =< 
iron, and so economical of space and 
poole aoe sone wilt not exceed the present unphil ical ¢ = 


"Gina ufactory, 59, Conduit-street, London, 
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